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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——E— 
HE week has been singularly diversified both in its weather 
and its interests. Bright days broken by heavy storms, wet 
days suddenly clearing up into brilliant sun, have been a trial to 
the farmers, whose corn is still much of it out, and where so, almost 
as sad-coloured as their own emotions. On the Continent peace 
was signed last week, but Count Bismark has spoken officially as 
if its continuance were anything but certain. Mr. Bright, in ad- 
dressing the evening Reform meeting at Birmingham on Monday 
which followed up the vast popular demonstration of the morning, 
told his audience that the Derby Government was a “ declaration 
of war against the working classes of this country,” and whether 
that be false or true, the demonstration itself was certainly a 
declaration of war by Mr. Bright and the Working Classes against 
the Derby Government. The week has had its daily lesson in the 
meetings of the British Association; and its daily joke, enjoyed 
the more for being a naughty one, in the evidence taken before 
the various election commissions to prove how deeply convinced are 
a large class of English constituencies that the sincerity and value 
of political opinions are to be measured by the power and will of 
the candidate to pay generously for the opportunity of announcing 
them in Parliament. The cholera is rapidly decreasing with the 
chillier autumnal weather; so the Bishop of Oxford seized the 
last appropriate moment for painting it into his autumnal day-of- 
judgment speech, and had to eke it out with the terrors of 
foreign invasion ; and the Boards of Guardians and companies for 
supplying London with putrid water are taking heart of grace, 
and thanking God that this time of tyranny is overpast. 
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Peace was signed at Prague on the 23rd August, the conditions 
being almost exactly the same as those of the preliminaries agreed 
upon at Nikolsburg, with a rather odd and cautiously worded 
article, however, as to the cession of Venetia, inserted, it is said, 
“at the request of Italy.” It runs thus:—* In fulfilment of 
Article 6 of the Nikolsburg preliminaries of peace, and in accord- 
ance with the declaration of the French Emperor, made through 
his ambassador at Nikolsburg on the 29th July last, that as far as 
the French Government was concerned Venetia was acquired for 
Italy, and would be handed over to her upon the conclusion of 
peace, the Emperor of Austria agreeing to this declaration, 
consents to the union of the Kingdom of Lombardo-Venetia 
with the Kingdom of Italy, without any more onerous conditions 
than the payment by the Ltalian Government of the debts which 
shall be recognized as the share of the ceded territories, in 
conformity with the precedent of the Treaty of Zurich.” ‘This 
seems to be a sort of compromise between the direct cession to 
Italy and the indirect cession vid France, but it admits that 
Venetia was ‘‘ acquired” by France, and ostentatiously puts for- 
ward that it is only by the permission of France that Italy 
acquires it. In other respects Austria seems at last anxious to 
conciliate the good-will of a power which ought in future to be her 
ally in checking French ambition. 


Count Bismark has surprised Prussia and startled Europe by 
announcing in committee on the annexation Bill, that “ very 
probably it may be necessary for Prussia to defend her possessions 
after she has incorporated them, as was the case with Silesia in the 
last century. He should not therefore allow any doubt to arise as 
to his full determination to adhere to the annexations.” Whether 





this is aimed really, as itis apparently, at Austria, or at France, it 
is clear that Count Bismark thinks it necessary to give out with 
some ostentation that Prussia will be quite prepared to meet any 
assailant who is merely waiting till her own breech-loaders are 
ready. His speech was marked by the curious frankness of the 
diplomatists of the Napoleonic school. He was willing to accept 
ad referendum Herr Rohden’s proposal that the Prussian Constitu- 
tion should be introduced into the annexed territories not later than 
the Ist October, 1867, but he was rather anxious not to be too 
closely bound, even on this point. There were “ intelligent men,” 
he said, in the annexed countries who would support the annexa- 
tion, but “ the masses of the countries in question still adhered to 
the old dynasties.” The first thing to introduce into the newly 
annexed countries was the ‘ Prussian military law.” Count 
Bismark is true to theone principle of his official life, that Germany, 
even more than any other country in Europe, needs a hard sub- 
stratum of physical power,—a perfectly organized army,—at the 
core, in order to be able to afford a complex parliamentary life 
and popular freedom. 


The Prussian Parliament has, however, carried its point as to 
the budget. The Government has accepted a mild repulse and a 
formal pardon for its conduct in governing for so many years 
without a budget sanctioned by the people. The Bill of indemnity 
tells the Government that annual budgets ought to have been 
sanctioned by Crown and Parliament for the expenditure of the 
various years from 1862 to 1865; the Chamber, however, grants 
the Government indemnity for having governed without their 
sanction, but ‘‘ the House reserves to itself the right, constitution- 
ally vested in it, of comparing the actual expenditure with the 
synopsis submitted by Government, and granting or refusing the 
necessary discharge, according as the accounts of the actual expen- 
diture may be found to agree or not with the synopsis submitted 


‘by Government.” That is a dignified and authoritative tone to 


take, and the wise reconciliation between the House and the 
Government seems therefore to have effected all that was prudent 
and possible under the circumstances, in asserting the past wrongs 
and present rights of the Cham ber. 


The great out-door meeting at Birmingham on Monday was a 
complete success, and has already entirely removed the impression 
that the working classes, till within a few months apparently so 
phlegmatic, will in the future be passive about Reform. Every 
one agrees that the meeting at Brookfields was larger than the 
now historic demonstration on the same place at the time of the 
Great Reform Bill, and it is calculated that near two hundred 
thousand persons were present, the procession occupying two miles 
and a quarter. The various Trades’ Unions and Temperance 
Societies of Birmingham and the great neighbouring towns were 
almost all represented, and the rain, which fell heavily for twenty 
minutes, did not tend at all to thin this vast assembly, which most 
likely has disposed finally of the argument that the class to be 
enfranchised is quite content as it is. 


Of course the resolutions proposed and carried in this open-air meet- 
ing were only formal, and the speaking was reserved for the even- 
ing in the Town Hall, which is large enough to hold 6,000 people, 
and was surrounded during the meeting by a much greater crowd. 
Mr. Bright’s speech was, as usual, eloquent and passionate invec- 
tive. He compared the Derby Government to Christy’s Minstrels, 
on the ground that these gentlemen, being really white, are arti- 
ficially blackened for the sake of dramatic effect, while the new 
Administration, being politically black, are artificially whitened for 
the same reason. ‘* The Derby Minstrels profess to be Liberal 
and white, but if you examine them closely you will find them to 
be just as black and curly as the Tories have ever been. I do not 
know, and will not pretend to say, which of them it is that plays the 
banjo.” If the banjois, as we dimly conceive, the negro equivalent 
for the guitar, no doubt it is Mr. Disraeli, for there has always been 
something of the troubadour about the author of Alroy; and 
perhaps Lord Cranborne, who has a cynical taste for the more 
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naked organs of Parliamentary eloquence, performs on the bones. | It is worthy of remark that the English party which during 
It is rather hard to abuse Mr. Bright, as some even of our Liberal | the war reproached the North most bitterly for not caring a 
contemporaries have done very severely, dor hitting, hard \eeck | butten for the negroes whom they were enfranchising, are now 
rs S : 7 | a . . - 
when every other Tory sentence during the latecsession of Par- | warmly supporting precisely that section of Northern opinion 
liament was in fact the playing of a moral tattoo on:the burly | against which this accusation was and is true, and vilifying to 
form of the honourable member for Birmingham. But after all, the best of their powers precisely that section of Northern opinion 
the great meeting was far more important than the speech, or at | which took up the cause of freedom in earnest, and not as a mere 
least than its oratorical portions, for when Mr. Bright exhorted | weapon against disunion. The explanation is obvious. During the 





his audience to turn every workshop, every factory, every working 
men’s organization, into a branch of one great Reform Associa- 
tion, ‘‘ to raise the spirit of the people against these slanderers of 
a great and noble nation,” his words meant business, and appa- 
rently did not fall on apathetic ears. ‘The first result will pro- 
bably be that the Government will at once abandon the idea of 
postponing Reform, and prepare for a second Tory Reform Bill. 
The ultimate result will, in all probability, be their ejection from 


office. 


Mr. Laing has been defending himself before his constituents of 
the Wick Burghs, both at Kirkwall and Wick; and as regards his 
votes on the Reform Bill,—he only voted once against the Govern- 
ment, namely, on Lord Grosvenor’s amendment,—tolerably suc- 
cessfully ;—as regards his speeches, which were dead against all 
reduction of the franchise and in favour of the present law, 
‘‘ which has worked so well,” very unsuccessfully indeed. At 
Kirkwall, where he spoke first, he vibrated hopelessly between 
pure Conservatism and a wish to accommodate himself to Liberal 
ideas. At Wick last Monday he had wakened up to a perception 
of more danger, and spoke on the whole in favour of a moderate 
Liberal measure, though he could not help taking a longing look 
behind, and again panegyrizing the electoral system which has 
produced the Parliaments of the last thirty years. A vote of 
confidence was proposed in him at Wick, and an amendment put 
expressing want of confidence. The division appears to have 
been close, the chairman deciding with hesitation that the 


amendment was rejected. 


The Philadelphia Convention, the object of which was to effect 
a political junction between the Northern men who, like the 
President, Mr. Seward, Mr. Montgomery Blair, Mr. H. J. 
Raymond, Mr. Thurlow Weed, and men of the same class, are 
utterly indifferent, in comparison with peace and union, to the 
wholesale oppression and murder of the negroes and the negro 
ex-soldiers of the Federal army by the ex-slaveholders of thé 
South, and the former Secessionists themselves, has had an 
exceedingly prosperous sitting. It steered clear of one or two 
rather dangerous rocks, and seems at present in a good way to 
promote complete union on the Louisiana precedent approved by 
the President of supporting the party who murder the negroes and 
the negroes’ friends for asking further guarantees for their civil 
rights, Vifteen hundred delegates debated in a hall which often 
contained something like 17,000 enthusiastic persons. The 
most obnoxious Northern Copperheads, Mr. Vallandigham 
and Mr. Fernando Wood, were persuaded to withdraw. ‘The 
President telegraphed that the finger of Providence was on 
the side of the Convention—a piece of news which had just 
been received at the White House, and was rapturously wel- 
comed in Philadelphia. Loyal resolutions were passed, slavery 
was declared to be extinct, which it is in name, the principle of 
readmitting the Southern States at once to representation was 


affirmed, and the Convention separated an unquestionable 


success. 

If the Convention had planted the basis of a solid party, the 
lovers of true freedom might hang their heads. It was compelled, 
however, to embody in its so-called platform a resolution of 
gratitude to the Federal soldiers, which asserted the national duty 
of aiding their families where they had been killed or disabled. 
As this nominally, though of course not explicitly, includes even 
the negro soldiers, it will be probably received with exceeding 
anger in the South, where negroes are murdered cheerfully every 
day simply for having served in the Northern armies; and we ex- 
evedingly doubt whether a political party that will work at all so 
as to include the mass of former Secessionists,—and without that 
it is nothing,—can be constructed on the basis of the Philadelphia 
resolutions, The best chance which the true Free-soilers have of 
counteracting this successful move of the renegade Northerners, 


is the Convention of Southern lvyalists which is to take place this 


war, to charge the North with insincerity on the ground that it did 
not really care for freedom or the negro, served the friends of 
slavery. Now to support those who do not care for freedom or the 
negro serves the friends of slavery still. ‘There is a real con- 
sistency beneath the seeming inconsistency. 


The Atlantic telegraph, which began by flashing the words of 
the Gospel of peace, now only communicates daily the price of gold, 
and cotton, and stocks, and for all political information we are still 
dependent on the telegrams from Queenstown. Why is this? Is 
the bond of peace in any mysterious way identified with the bonds 
of the Illinois and Erie companies or United States Five-Twenties ? 


The evidence taken before the Election Commissions of the week 








seems to have been far more productive of laughter than of any 
other result that yet appears. Some of the witnesses were much 
more successful in bringing the ‘* house down” than Buckstone, or 
Liston, or the best comie actors of the day. Before the Lancaster 
Commission, Mr. John Allbright, Quaker and tobacconist, who said 
he “took some enjoyment in elections,” and evidently thought an 
election a species of moral deer-stalking, described very graphically 
the demeanour of the game which it was the delight of his craft to 
pursue. ‘The freemen there strut about at election times like little 
lords. You have to be very cautious how you approach them. 
They won’t be approached in a common way. You have to give 
them brandy before you can say a word to them. ‘Then, aftera 
few hints, they perhaps say to you, ‘ What dost think figure will 
be?’ but when you sound them about price, they won’t give you an 
answer. They will see ‘ what ’tother party does,’ and so they make 
each party ‘bid up.’” A Reigate witness frankly told the Com- 
mission he could “ never get enough money ” for his vote, and that 
Mr. Doulton’s was the ‘‘ best” election, —meaning that the price 
of the votes ‘‘ ruled,” as the City articles say, highest in that elec- 
tion. Inthe Yarmouth evidence, a witness speaks of one voter 
being ‘‘sugared twice by the Conservatives and once by the 
Liberals,” and Mr. Marshman, for a time the Liberal candidate 
there, in his evidence before the same Commission, stated 
that he found even the new Liberal voters, put on the 
register expressly as Liberals to purify it from corruption, them- 
selves venal, and was decided to retire by hearing an elector 
say, “I am ready to lay down my life for Jesus Christ, but I 
don’t consider that it would be a sin to take money for my vote.” 
Possibly enough he was honest, and thought Christ was the more 


glorified the more His disciples were worth, 


Mr. Harris, a Conservative election agent at Totnes, to whom, 
as he says, Mr. Pender offered a situation worth 300/. a year to 
go away, caused a great sensation by declaring to the Commis- 
sion on Tuesday that no less than 20,000/. was offered them by 
the Liberal party to withdraw their petition. He was cross- 
examined about it again on ‘Thursday, but persevered in his state- 
ment, ‘‘I was in Gubscott’s office, in Essex Street, Strand, when 
the offer of 20,0007. was made. 1 will swear I heard him say so.” 
Mr. Coleridge remarked that ‘‘ Gubscott denies it,” which did not, 
however, move Mr. Harris, and it is said that his evidence will be 
corroborated. If it be true, the Liberals must have been willing 
to spend 30,000/. amongst them on those Totnes seats, for about 
10,0001. had probably been already spent in bribery. The sum 
poured out at these last elections to deprave the constituencies of 
England must have been something enormous. 





A correspondence has beea published between the Lord Chief 





Justice, Sir A. Cockburn, and Mr. Beales, late Revising Barrister 
‘for the county of Middlesex, containing the former’s reasons 
‘for not reappointing Mr. Beales this year to the place, and the 
latter's criticism on the Lord Chief Justice’s views. Both letters 
| are exceedingly courteous and good. The Lord Chief J ustice of 
| course explains that while he has perfect confidence in Mr. 
Beales’ strict judicial impartiality, he thinks it undesirable for 
| the public that any one who plunges hotly into the very thick of 


month, also in Philadelphia, and which is expected to have a con- | partizan politics should hold the judicial scales between the 
siderable effect in strengthening the advocates of real guarantees 
fur the negroes. 


| parties,—not because it is difficult to hold them fairly, but be- 
cause it is difficult for the public to believe that he holds them 
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perfectly fairly when they see him identified with very strong | 
parties and strong views. Mr. Beales replies like a gentleman. 
He reminds the Lord Chief Justice that he had repeatedly been 
complimented by both parties on his perfect fairness, and thinks 
that some complaint against him could alone have warranted his 
removal. But the Lord Chief Justice is obviously right. If it 
had come to such a complaint, Mr. Beales would have been 
placed in a very painful situation, and the confidence of the 
public would have received a shock whether the complaint was 
just or not. It would have been wisest for Mr. Beales to resign, 
or decline reappointment, on finding himself compelled to take a 
very prominent part in a hot party stiuggle. 


The British Association has had but one religious dispute this 
year, and that was not a very alarming one. A Mr. J. Reddie 
read what the Record calls a ‘‘ manly and faithful paper,” on the 
various theories of man’s past and present condition, in which he 
attacked the Darwinian theory of species, and posed it with the 
question, ‘‘ How could the first mammal have possibly been nou- 
rished in its struggle for existence, if its immediate progenitor 
were not a mammal?” Some Mr. Toots among the audience 
suggested that it might have been “ brought up by hand,” but 
that was not the answer adopted by the great men of science 
present, who snubbed Mr. Reddie for his ignorance about the true 
nature of his subject, Mr. Huxley intimating that the paper 
should have been submitted to the department, not of Biology, but 
Anthropology, and by it should have been rejected; and Sir John 
Lubbock, who is profound in these things, intimating that Mr. 
Reddie did not understand at all the Darwinian system, and that 
‘there was no conflict between it and religion. Mr. Reddie received 
a vote of thanks for his paper and the enthusiastic applause of 
Monday's Record. 


One of the most interesting addresses of the Association was 
delivered by Mr. Gifford Palgrave on Arabia. He spoke of the ani- 
mosity of the feud between the white (the Northern) Arabs, and 
the red (the Southern) Arabs, and described as extraordinary the 
way in which it is carried down into the life and games of children. 
“One child belonging to the red section would pull a white flower 
and trample it under foo€; a child of the opposite section would 
do the like by a poppy or other red flower; then words would 
follow, and finally showers of stones and blows.” If Mr. Palgrave 
had ever seen the children of a country town in England quarrel- 
ling over the election colours he would not have been so much 
surprised ; but perhaps the curious element in the matter is that 
this colour-feud goes on in places where the origin of the distinc- 
tion between the white and red as the symbols of difference 
between the Northern and Southern races has been lost or for- 
gotten, and the white and red have parties on their own account, 
and no longer as symbols. 


One of the best papers of the Association was that of Mr. Huggins 
on ‘‘Spectrum Analysis” as a means of telling the constitution of 
the stars. One very curious fact he seems to have brought out, 
that the application of this analysis to the constitution of the 
stars may not improbably be the means of enlarging our own 
knowledge of chemistry. Thus there is a certain nebula which, 
when analyzed by its spectrum exhibits a dark line corresponding 
with one only of the group of bright lines constituting the spectrum 
of nitrogen, and it is thought that this may imply that nitrogen is 
after all a compound, and not a simple body,—not an element, 
as we have hitherto supposed,—but is capable of analysis into 
elements of which one only exists in this particular nebula. 
Nothing would be more curious than if we were to learn by 
gazing up at a distant nebula that there is an artful join, so to 
say, which we have never yet discovered, in a gas that has so 
long been under our eyes. 


Mr. F. Buckland did not lose the opportunity offered by the 
meeting of the British Association at Nottingham, but read a 
paper on salmon and salmon fisheries. He roundly abused the 
enemies of the fish, such as millers, cormorants, poachers, and 
others, butcongratulated himself on the success that had attended his 
salmon-hatching schemes, and claimed the salmon recently caught 
at Gravesend as one hatched in his own kitchen. Kitchens, too, he 
said, were peculiarly appropriate places for the process, as it was 
well known that salmon were apt to return to the place of their 
birth. As to the really practical results, he maintained that by 
efficient care and preserving, a gentleman in Galway had in 
thirteen years raised the produce of a river there from 1,000 to 
20,000 fish, the latter number representing a value of as many 





pounds, This gentleman was much hindered by poachers at first, 


and found on inquiry that, after all the damage done, each 
poacher cleared little more than 30s. a winter. Mr. Buckland had 
heard of one poacher whose deeds actually ‘made his hair stand 
on end,”—a man who fed his pigs on salmon. 


The British Association broke up on Thursday with an entter- 
tainment given by the Mayor of Nottingham, at which the mem- 
bers for that borough, Mr. Bernal Osborne and Lord Amberley, 
were present. At this entertainment the Association was no 
longer in full scientific dress, but in a sort of undress of human‘ 
jocularity, which occasionally became rather feeble and watery. 
Mr. Bernal Osborne especially, who is always expected to joke, 
and can now and then joke very tolerably, exacted too many jokes 
from himself at one time for his genius, and got into the feeblest 
description of punning before he sat down. He described himself 
as unscientific, as having come into Parliament, as Gibbon said of 
himself, “with an amount of erudition which might have puzzled 
a doctor, and a degree of ignorance of which any schoolboy might 
have been ashamed.” Lord Byron had described him an1 his 
class— 

“He saw with his own eyes the moon was round, 

Was also certain that the earth was square, 

Because he'd travelled fifty miles and found 

No sign of turning anywhere.” 
In returning thanks for the House of Commons, he returned 
thanks, he said, “‘ for a great body of ignoramuses.” Mr. Osborne 
then joked M. de Chaillu about the difficulty he would find in 
taking alive a good specimen of the Nottingham ‘‘ Lamb,” in 
whom ‘‘ the friskiness of the lamb is combined with the ferocity of 
the lion.” Excited by the plaudits that greeted these brilliant 
jokes, Mr. Osborne went very low indeed; he said he would 
back the Mayor of Nottingham agaiust any other mayor—[the 
reporters here very kindly interpolate “mare” in brackets as a 
gloss, just as Artemus Ward puts in * This is a goak”]—in the 
United Kingdom. The Association laughed again loudly. A 
very little matter of humour goes a great way with these deep 
scientific people. They are generally as good-natured as they are 
wise, and then their daily diet contains so little humour that even 


a teaspoonful is a heavy dose. 


A further reduction has been made in the Bank rates of 
discount, and the minimum quotation now rules at 6 per cent, 
with the prospect of a fall to 5 per cent. on Thursday next. The 
Bank return is very favourable, there being an increase of 
1,059,8002. in the supply of bullion, and an augmentation of 
1,343,405/. in the reserve of notes and eoin. ‘The former is now 
15,832,020/., and the latter, 6,933,510/. The Paris minimum rate 
of discount is reduced to 3 per cent., and the supply of bullion 
held by the Bank of France is increased to 29,890,000/. 


The Consol market during the week has ruled firm, and the 
quotation for the present account has been as high as 89}, 3. 
Yesterday's closing quotations were 893, 4, for money, and 894, 3, 
for the October account. American securities have been in very 
active request, and a further advance has taken place in their 
value. In the value of English railways there has been an 


important advance. 
The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 


and on Friday week are subjoined :— 
Friday, Aug. 24. Friday, Aug. 3L 


Mexican oo ee oo os oo ee 16] 16 
Spanish Passive «+ *e “ . 25 ee 28} 

Do. Certificates +o or o« ee li} ee 16 

Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. os os oe 55} oo ot 
* ™ 1862. oe ° 50} ee 493 
United States 5.20's oo «8 70g ee 73 


The annexed statement shows the closing prices of the leading 
British Railways yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, Aug. 24. Friday, Ang. 31. 


Great Eastern eo oe oe oe oe 263 ee 32) 
Great Northern .. os ee ee o« i} oo 122 
Great Western... «« «+ “+ 8 oe 54h oe 693 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ee ] 122} ee 1264 
Loudon and Brighton .e = ee os ee 85 ee 90 
Lendon and North-Western -< « < 1183 oo 223 
London and Souti-Westera oe fr) 88} 8) 
London, Chatham,and Dover .« o< oe 18 oo 23 
Metropolitan * e 7 . oo 127} oy 182} 
Midland - - oe ae « o« 120g Ty 1235 
North-Eastern, Berwick .. ee oo 103 o 109 
Do. York oe o< ee 97 oe 10: 
South-Eastern o« « oe ad oe 65 PT 70% 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


> 
BIRMINGHAM AND THE WICK BURGHS. 


IRMINGHAM has at length answered to the voice of its 
representative in such fashion as Mr. Bright himself 
desired. When something like two hundred thousand working 
men sacrifice a day’s wages and brave without ill-humour a 
storm of rain in order to express their steadfast purpose of 
gaining the share to which they are entitled in the govern- 
ment of this country, we may be sure that the time for action 
is near at hand. Hitherto, when Mr. Bright’s voice has 
risen high in wrath above the murmur of Conservatives and 
the whispered cautions of Liberals, we have wondered at the 
power of passion which enabled a single politician almost un- 
supported in the country to blanch the cheeks of so many and so 
victorious foes. We might well have said of him,—at least if 
we consider the protecting Pallas Athene less as the goddess 
of wisdom than as the martial maid,—what Homer says o* 
Achilles :— 
“There he stood, 
And shouted loudly. Pallas joined her voice, 
And filled with terror all the Trojan host. 
Clear as the trumpet’s voice which calls to arms 
Some town encompassed round with hostile bands, 
Rang out the voice of great Aacides. 
But when Achilles’ voice of brass they heard 
They quailed in spirit.” 


Mr. Bright has always spoken on Reform as if innumerable 
voices were uttering themselves through him, even when he 
found the faintest following and the feeblest support ; and now 
at length his faith appears to be justified. Many voices cheer 
on the many-voiced. The man who spoke like a multitude 
has got the multitude to testify that he speaks for them. The 
sound of that pacific army’s voice must fall ominously enough 
upon the ears of the enemies of Reform, and especially of 
the Conservative Administration. Hitherto, six times at least 
the trumpets have blown and the walls have not fallen, for 
the people have not shouted. But “the seventh time when 
the priests blew with the trumpets Joshua said to the people, 
‘Shout!’ So the people shouted when the priests blew with 
the trumpets; and it came to pass when the people heard the 
trumpets, the people shouted with a great shout, that the wall 
fell down flat, so that the people went up into the city, every 
man straight before him, so that the people took the city.”” And 
the omen is no doubt true enough, if we put aside the question 
of how the Constitution is to be enlarged, and look solely at the 
main issue, whether or not the wall of partition which still keeps 
the mass of the people absolutely without the citadel is or is 
not to be broken down. On a question of this kind such a 
stirring of the depths of popular emotion as took place last 
Monday at Birmingham is absolutely decisive. No English 
Legislature has ever yet ventured to shelve a question on 
obtaining a solution to which the mass of the people had set 
its heart. Mr. Bright, or it may be Mr. Gladstone,—who has 
been the true Joshua of this campaign, and without whose ad- 
monition to shout the working classes would even now scarce 
have raised up their voice,—has at last identified the pride 
and self-respect of the working classes with a victory over the 
exclusives and obstructionists, and changed their mood from a 
sort of contemptuous indifference to political squabbles to an 
enthusiastic determination to establish the claims made by 
the Liberal leaders in their name. 

But while, or rather because, we gladly recognize and 
heartily welcome this striking demonstration of the unanimity 
and resolution of the working classes, we esteem it so much the 
more important that they should be met with that frankness 
and complete sincerity in which as yet both their friends and 
their opponents have been somewhat deficient,—a disastrous 
deficiency far more likely to lead them into political unfair- 
ness and rapacity than any temper of which we have as yet 
seen the slightest trace in the working classes themselves. 
We say that both the political enemies and political friends 
of the working classes have been hitherto guilty of dangerous 
though different kinds of insincerity, tending to provoke them 
to violence and a selfish assertion of their physical power, and 
we cannot better illustrate these double provocations to a false 
and exaggerated tone of political feeling than in the two recent 
speeches of Mr. Laing to some of his constituents of the Wick 
Burghs, and of Mr. Bright at Birmingham. There are two 
well marked kinds of political insincerity,—first, the feeble and 
restless groping after insincere compromise, which results from , 





a collision between the thoughts, wishes, or moods of politicians, 
and the external necessities imposed by a popular constituency, 
of which Mr. Laing’s speeches at Kirkwall and Wick are a 
striking example; and on the other hand, the strong and 
passionate uncandidness which, finding its own inner wishes 
exactly in accordance with the popular cry, resolutely shuts 
the door in the face of every intellectual consideration which 
intrudes itself upon the scene with any look of tending te 
modify or restrain the desired policy, and which while true in 
the most courageous and even audacious sense to the politi- 
cian’s private wishes and passions, is of set purpose untrue 
and uncandid to the thoughts and arguments of opponents, 
excluding them, even when they almost force themselves 
on his train of reflection, by mere volition; and of this 
last kind of political insincerity, which is not only con- 
sistent with, but implies, the fullest outpouring of the whole 
animus of character, and shrinking only from inconvenient 
thoughts running counter to that animus, Mr. Bright’s speech 
to the people of Birmingham seems to us a very striking: 
example. 

To take Mr. Laing and his dim little meetings in the 
Kirkwall Grammar School and the Wick Temperance Hall 
first. What could be more politically insincere than his 
pendulous statements on the subject of Reform? First 
he said that he had supported the Ministry by his vote in 
every division after they consented to treat Reform as a. 
whole, which was true, though he did not add, as the 
Scotsman in an excellent article well reminds him, that his. 
speeches had been all hailed by the Tory Opposition with en- 
thusiastic cheers. His object, he said, had all along been “ not 
to defeat Reform, but to enlarge it,” a statement which he may 
try to reconcile as he best can with that other statement at 
the opposite extremity of the orator’s mental oscillation, that 
“when the present system of things worked so well, it was 
dangerous to interfere with it, and the best plan practically 
was to let well alone.” We do not charge Mr. Laing with 
any conscious insincerity, but only with a very strong prepos- 
session in favour of the Conservative policy, and an almost 
equally strong and very uncomfortable certainty that pure 
Conservatism on this subject will nof go down either with the 
Wick Burghs, or any other popular constituency. Hence the 
unfortunate man’s mind is like a shuttlecock between two 
battledores ;—his convictions send him one way, and when he 
wakes up with a start to see that he is getting hopelessly out 
of sympathy with not only his own but all probable con- 
stituents, his interests make him modify and indeed half 
retract his private convictions. While he soliloquizes, he 
talks of “letting well alone;’ when the dim lights of the 
Kirkwall Grammar School or the Wick Temperance Hall 
show him the canny Scotch audience perpending who shall 
be their next member, he rushes into the idea that his 
object has been “not to defeat Reform, but to enlarge it.” 
When he muses freely he objects to all reduction of the 
occupiers’ franchise,—but as he catches some weather-beaten 
fisherman’s eyes fixed smilingly upon him, as if he thought Mr. 
Laing would be a very unsuccessful ‘fisher of men’ in future, 
he compounds with himself so far as to suggest that 40/. worth 
of realized property in anything—lands, houses, boats, nets,— 
yielding, or supposed to yield, a net income of 40s. a year, on 
the model of the 40s. freehold,—should give the right to a 
vote. No doubt this quaint and rather local suggestion 
could be very eloquently supported by Mr. Laing if occa- 
sion offers. He might call it the apostolic franchise, point out 
that a boat-and-net franchise would probably have enfran- 
chised St. Peter and St. Andrew, and the sons of thunder, James 
and John, and get a Presbytery or two to memorialize in its 
favour. Still, on the whole, it is not, we take it, very likely 
that Parliament will consent to have all the tools and furni- 
ture of every humble household in the United Kingdom 
appraised once a year; and probably that consolatory reflection 
was whispering comfort to Mr. Laing even when he gave in his 
own private adhesion to this revolutionary reform. We need 
not wonder if the working classes grow loud and extortionate 
in their demands, when they are opposed by men who, speaking 
their real mind, talk blank Conservatism, but recoil into 
absurd offers, the only merit of which is that they could never 
be carried, by way of concession to the Liberal prejudices of 
their audience. 

We are not sure which is the worst kind of political insin- 
cerity ; that, like Mr. Laing’s, which speaks two different voices 
in the same breath, quavering from the voice of conviction to 
the voice of concession; or the,want of candour—which is 
itself a kind of insincerity—which in Mr. Bright, so far from 
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wavering between two courses fortifies itself artificially in one, 
refuses to open its eyes to a class of considerations and argu- 
ments which sometimes place themselves so directly before his 
eyes that he cannot help glancing at them, only to avert his 
gaze as speedily as possible, and the uncandidness of which there- 
fore consists in the wilful singleness and obstinate simplicity 
of the policy advocated. What, for instance, did Mr. Bright, 
on his avowed theory of representation, mean by his complaint 
that the Bill of the late Government would not really have 
enfranchised much more than half the number of the opera- 
tive class which it proposed to enfranchise? Is he not per- 
petually telling us that class representation is a monstrous 
fallacy and mistake, and that any one man, if fit to vote at 
all, whateyer the numbers of the class he may happen to 
belong to, ought to have precisely equal voting power with 
every other voter; in other words, that the excellence of a 
Reform Bill is tested solely by the additional number of fit voters 
whom it enfranchises, without any relation at all to the class 
to which they may belong. What can it matter to him on 
this view whether, as he believes, 116,000 working men plus 
$8,000 small shopkeepers would have been added to the register 
‘by the recent Bill, or, as Mr. Gladstone believed, 204,000, all 
working men? Why should one proposal have been in 
Mr. Bright’s eyes better or worse than the other? He is 
always assuring us that there is no possibility of onesided 
«lass representation, even if all the householders in Great 
Britain and Ireland were added to the register; that the class 
to which a man belongs has nothing to do with the views he 
will direct his representative to enforce ; that the merit of a 
Reform Bill lies in the numerical addition of electors it makes 
to the register, and in no degree whatever in the social class 
from which it takes them. He professes to be indignant at 
the present state of things not because the middle class is 
preponderant, but because so many honest voters are excluded. 
He wishes for household suffrage, not, he says, because it would 
give overwhelming influence to the working class, for at times 
he will tell us that he does not believe there is a working-class 
with any special political ideas of its own, but because it 
would give so many more subjects of Her Majesty that privilege 
which he oddly describes as ‘“‘ making, the world over, the only 
difference between despotism and freedom.” And yet, while 
he ridicules thus obstinately the notion that the ideas of all 
classes need a distinct political representation, he makes it a 
great point that the late Bill was so much more moderate than 
it seemed, because 88,000 of those whom it counted as 
working men were really small shopkeepers. Is it not clear 
that Mr. Bright cannot absolutely shut out the light which 
he would so willingly exclude from his own retina? If the 
Bill was specially moderate because it gave the working class 
—as a class—less chance of absorbing political power in the 
boroughs into their own hands than it seemed to give, does it 
not follow that a Bill would be immoderate which should 
give them absolute power to absorb political power in the 
boroughs if they pleased? If it were a defect in the 
Bill, not that so few were enfranchised, but that so few 
of those enfranchised belonged to the working class, Mr. 
Bright admits that unenfranchised members of the work- 
ing class have a greater claim to political power than 
equally fit unenfranchised members of other classes. Why 
so? Because their characteristic ideas and interests are still 
suppressed,—as the artizan who wrote to Wednesday’s 7imes 
very frankly admitted. Then how can Mr. Bright deny that 
the characteristic ideas and interests of other classes may 
suffer an equal extinction, may be numerically drowned, as 
easily as working-class ideas and interests are now excluded ? 
He cannot deny it. Mr. Bright is politically insincere in 
the opposite way to Mr. Laing. He hates the class in 
power, and wi// not hear of any guarantee for its political 
representation, even when he is compelled to talk the language 
of class representation. He shuts his eyes that he may speak 
out his own wishes and the popular cry more freely, just as 
Mr. Laing shuts his eyes that he may give his Tory ideas an 
illusory colouring of popular feeling. Neither of these tell 
the working men honestly how much they ought to insist upon, 
and where in justice to others they ought to stop,—and 
therefore we regard them both as dangerous and uncandid 
councillors, who either by masking Tory views in a thin 
disguise of Liberalism, or suppressing considerations which 
would moderate their class demands and keep them within the 
bounds of justice, are doing their best to hurry on an agitation 
which will endanger the representative idea at the base of 
English freedom. 





THE SHARE OF THE PRUSSIAN LIBERALS IN THE 
VICTORY OF GERMANY. 


HE more brilliant and conspicuous agents in a great 
political revolution always get more than their pro- 
portionate share of the credit of their performances. This 
may even have been the case with Count Cavour, to whom no 
doubt, far more than to any one man except Mazzini, and 
intellectually far more than to Mazzini himself, Italy owes her 
unity. Yethad not almost all Italians been in a slight degree 
what Cavour was in the highest degree, had they not almost 
all shared his purposes, and in some degree even his powers, 
had there not been a diffused tenacity of purpose, subtlety 
of intellect, and farsightedness of patience in them, as in him, 
Cavour would never have achieved or even attempted his 
great task. And what is in some degree true of Cavour is ina 
very large degree true of Count Bismark. His power no doubt 
is great. He has estimated truly the paramount importance, 
in a country of too fluid intellect like Prussia, of securing a 
good hard kernel in a perfectly organized military system. 
He has known how to select his instruments well. In Count 
Moltke he has had the fortune to light upon a man of real genius 
as a General, he has played off Austria against the Legitimist 
prejudices of the King with consummate skill. He even managed 
his quarrel with the House of Deputies so as to increase his own 
power with his master, and gain a more complete influence 
in shaping his policy. All this he has done, and it is idle to 
speculate whether a truly Liberal Minister in Count Bismark’s 
place could have accomplished by other means what he has 
accomplished by the unscrupulous but judicious use of force. 
People believe in the brilliant results they see; and are not 
likely to believe in an equally brilliant or more brilliant 
Might-have-been, resulting from a quite different policy. 
But admitting in the highest degree the capacity which 
Count Bismark has shown, and the magnitude of his 
share in the unification of North Germany, it is yet a 
gross exaggeration of the intellectual credit (if we are to call 
it so) due to the principal actor in the recent drama to forget, 
as we are all forgetting, how much even of the brilliant success 
of the present moment is due to the able and obstinate per- 
sistency of the great Liberal majority in the Prussian Cham- 
ber of Deputies during the last few years of struggle. Count 
Bismark, though he has played the winning game, is perfectly 
aware that he can win at last only by concession of the 
greatest point at issue; nay, more, he is aware that it is only 
by the aid of the very party whom he has hitherto so strenuously 
snubbed and opposed that he can even now reap the harvest of 
success he has within his reach. Let us look only at the posi- 
tion of Prussia at the moment when peace with Austria was 
signed, and consider for a moment how much of the glory of 
that position is due, not to the brilliant Minister who has 
waged the war and extorted an indemnity even from his old 
adversaries at home, but to those comparatively insignificant 
adversaries themselves who have exercized so explicitly and 
with so much dignified reserve the prerogative of forgiveness, 
and who are obviously now to be made the most important of 
Count Bismark’s allies and collaborateurs in what yet remains 
to be done. 

In the first place, then, it is due to the Liberals in the late 
assembly of Prussian Deputies, and probably to them alone, 
that so many in the newly annexed States demand their incor- 
poration with the Prussian monarchy, and value so highly the 
promise of an immediate share in the Prussian Constitution. 
Had the assembly permitted itself to be worsted in 
the long struggle on the budget on which it has now 
won a final and express victory,—clinched by the formal 
adoption of a mild but explicit censure on the Government of 
King William, which that Government respectfully submits to 
in accepting the offered indemnity,—had it, in short, been the 
mere passive instrument of a despotic government, it is quite 
certain that the States of North Germany, instead of dropping 
almost like ripe fruit into the hand of Prussia, would be a 
nest of popular intrigues against the successful invader. 
Though it is the hand of Count Bismark which has over- 
come the official obstacles to annexation, it is the con- 
duct of the majority in the Prussian Parliament which 
has rendered so large a number of the people of these 
minor States willing to cast in their lot with Prussia. 
When Count Schwerin and his friends pointed out in 
the recent debate that, were the extension of the Prus- 
sian Constitution to the newly annexed States to be 
| delayed beyond a single year, those countries, deprived 
j of their political rights and freedom, would soon swarm 
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with disaffection, Count Bismark had himself to admit 
the danger thus pointed out, and to promise that they 
should not be subjected to the indignity of a merely military 
administration by the Crown beyond the shortest term 
absolutely necessary to initiate the new régime. Yet had 
the conquest been made—and it would not have been nearly 
so easily made—by the army of Prussia alone, and the Prus- 
sian Constitution been confessedly a cipher, no prospect but 
that of a military administration, such as Prussia has wielded 
in Schleswig since the conquest could have been opened out to 
the annexed States. It was the belief that in being united 
to Prussia the people of the new States would be able to join 
their forces to that of the trustworthy and well tried band of 
Prussian Liberals, who had resisted so many temptations and 
threats through many years’ campaign, which reconciled those 
States to the new regime; and this Count Bismark virtually 
and very wisely acknowledges when he promises that there 
shall be no unnecessary delay in giving the new populations 
all the political privileges of Prussians. Even now he admits, 
with his usual boldness, that there will be much disaffection, 
and perhaps many attempts to win back the territory gained. 
Prussia, he blurted out, might still have to fight once more 
for what she had gained. But he knows well that the element 
of loyalty in the new acquisitions consists in loyalty to the 
Prussian Parliament, in desire for the political privileges of 
Prnssians under the Constitution, and not in loyalty to 
the Prussian Crown. And if Prussian political privileges 
are worth anything—and all agree they are worth much— 
it is the labours of the Liberal Prussian Deputies that have 
given them that worth. The steady, though apparently 
fruitless, resistance of years, for which Count Bismark now 
openly evinces his respect in accepting censure and pardon at 
the hands of his late adversaries, did in fact effect this much, 
that it made the Parliament of Prussia a political reality, 
attracting to itself large sympathy in all the other States of 
Germany; and probably the King is now heartily congratu- 
lating himself that he never took the last step of hostility 
towards his recusant Parliament, by openly suppressing it, and 
tearing up the Constitution to which he had sworn. If 
rumour says right that this was what Count Bismark often 
advised his master to do, he must feel in some respects thank- 
ful that the King was not altogether ‘“‘ what he would have been 
if the Minister had had the making of him.” Unquestionably 
the position of Prussia is now for all purposes infinitely 
stronger than it could have been had the alternative been 
between a North Germany ruled by a despotic military admin- 
istration and the grant of a bran new constitution, in the 
working of which no one would have had any real confidence. 

Nor is it only in relation to the States now annexed that 
the Prussian Liberals have earned much of the splendid fruits 
of the present crisis. In the German Parliament which is 
about to assemble in. Hanover or Berlin, Count Bismark 
would have little chance of securing the fayour which he 
will no doubt find for his policy, could he not send amongst 
them a well tried body of thorough Prussian Radicals, who are 
well known never to have deferred to his own reactionary 
views, and who are yet disposed, since his recent conces- 
sions, to co-operate with him in extending the area of Ger- 
man unity. We have only just learned, from that old letter 
by the present King of Prussia which has just seen the 
light concerning the imperial-revolutionary scheme of Ger- 
man unity sketched out in 1849, how mere a shadow a 
revolutionary Parliament would have made of the Emperor of 
Germany, if such a Parliament had assembled in a mood of 
purely Fatherland enthusiasm, and without any experience 
and political self-reliance of its own on the one side, or any 
disposition to trust its proposed Emperor on the other. Had 
Count Bismark been obliged to summon a German Parliament 
without winning first the confidence of the majority of the popu- 
lar leaders in Prussia, it would have assembled in the very same 
mood in which it assembled in 1849,—one of double distrust, 
both distrust in its own power to bind the royal prerogative, 
and distrust in the royal person whom it proposed to bind. 
And, therefore, we may be sure its proposals would have been 
wild and impracticable, inefficient to carry the common sense 
of Germany with it, and therefore also incompetent to aid 
materially him who summoned it in cementing German unity. 
But now there will be in the German Parliament a body of 
Prussian Liberals who have waged a long war, and on the 
whole won it, against the royal prerogative, and who are yet 
satisfied to limit and check rather than abolish that prero- 
gative, and to use it as the centre of unity and kernel of 





sure, will command immense weight. The Parliament which 
is to meet will be no mere debating club of wild oratory, 
such as sat at Frankfort seventeen years ago. Saxony is 
already fretting at the arbitrary decree which separates her 
fate from that of the rest of Germany. Even in Baden and 
Wurtemburg there are popular meetings to demand unity 
with Prussia. On materials such as these the German Par- 
liament, ably led by Prussians who have the fullest confidence 
of the people, will work with no insignificant result, we may be 
sure. And thus not only for what has been already achieved, 
but for the extension of those achievements in the future, 
Germany is beholden certainly not less to the noble party of 
Prussian Liberals, who through ill report and good report stuck 
to their principles in the face of all Count Bismark’s threats 
and temptations, than to the genius of the Minister who has 
found the physical means for breaking down the rotten party- 
walls between State and State of the great German nation. 





THE HOLBORN EVICTIONS. 


'NHE preliminary clearing of the ground for the bridge about 

to be built across the Holborn Valley gave the Cor- 
poration of London the other day a noble “ opportunity of 
virtue,” and it is instructive to notice how that opportunity 
has been missed. The construction of the bridge is one of the 
most urgently needed of metropolitan improvements, and not 
the least of the incidental advantages of such a work will be 
the complete renovation of one of the most unsightly, squalid, 
and noisome districts in London. But every reform has its 
victims, and the demolition of the rows of wretched dwelling- 
houses crowded thickly together along the slope of Holborn 
Hill, however wholesome and useful a thing it may seem to 
enthusiasts who would have every street in this great city 
pure, and clean, and beautiful to the eye, is felt as a cruel 
calamity by scores of families belonging to the poorest class of 
labourers and artizans, who find themselves summarily ejected 
from the miserable but, for them, convenient homes in which 
alone they could afford to live, and turned adrift with 
hardly even a chance of obtaining a place of rest elsewhere. 
The course of modern changes tends to improve this unfortu- 
nate class of the population off the face of the earth. The 
evictions to which they are constantly exposed form in reality 
a process of extermination. The area within which they must 
live in order to get work to do and earn regular wages is very 
limited, and public companies, boards, and corporations are 
incessantly and zealously striving to hunt them out of bounds, 
and let them perish, as it were, in a state of outlawry. More- 
over, the class of very small shopkeepers thus improved away, 
even if they get dwelling-room elsewhere, lose completely 
the custom on which their livelihood depends, and to them 
therefore we owe, not only new habitations, but decent 
compensation, for having to begin the world again. We 
are now just discovering that, in our exclusive devotion 
to cleanliness, we run the risk of forgetting justice, and that 
the sanitary regulations we are trying to enforce throughout 
the metropolis amount in some cases to a proscription of 
the poorest citizens and a denial of their right to exist 
in the neighbourhood of a Board of Health. The Legis- 
lature, reasoning like the little French princess who wanted 
to know why the people did not get cakes when they 
could get no bread, has made it a law that to secure 
the public health the inhabitants of London shall all live 
in comfortable, well ventilated houses, utterly ignoring 
the fact that very many thousands of those inhabitants can 
barely make shift to pay the cost of their night’s lodging in 
places of shelter that are somewhat less luxurious than cow- 
sheds, and that another class lives on its small sales of food and 
clothing to this first class. Perhaps when we have advanced to 
the next stage of sanitary reform, we shall see reasons for con- 
cluding that the public health must suffer injury unless every 
citizen has a good coat to his back and eats two full meals a 
day ; but, if every one is expelled from London who does not 
comply with the conditions of the new theory of sanitation, 
the problem of making the metropolis accommodate its inhabi- 
tants without inconvenience will soon be solved. It is an act 
of oppression, we take it, for the State to fix any general 
standard of living for its subjects, to determine how any 
man shall be lodged, or clothed, or fed, unless it is pro- 
posed to supply the deficiency of income to whoever cannot 
himself earn the means of living up to that standard. If we 
will not permit the poor to stay in foul lodgings which they can 
afford to pay for, we must enable them to live in better lodgings, 
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local custom causes. This principle, if it be applicable even in 
cases where the liability of the poor to harsh treatment arises 
only out of the extreme anxiety of men in authority for what 
they consider the general welfare, ought to be still more rigidly 
enforced whenever railway or other companies or corporations, 
having their private interests alone to serve, convert densely- 

opulated districts into tracts of waste land, or ground covered 
by streets of well built houses that poor men are quite unable 
to inhabit. Parliament was persuaded last session to recog- 
nize so far the claim to compensation of such dispossessed 
occupants, as to empower the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners to make advances to public companies for 
the erection of dwelling-houses for the labouring classes in 
lieu of the buildings that have been pulled down. But 
unfortunately it is left optional with companies to make the 
necessary application for a loan for this purpose; and now 
the shameful example set by the Corporation of London in 
evicting the poor people of Holborn, without caring to 
take advantage of the facilities afforded them by the Act to 
provide even temporary shelter and compensation to these 
outcasts, shows for the thousandth time the folly of legisla- 
tion which depends for its efficiency on the regard that 
corporate bodies may be expected to pay to considerations of 
justice or humanity. 

When Mr. Hughes brought forward a Bill to make compen- 
sation to the labouring and small shopkeeping class compulsory 
on the promoters of public improvements, he was met by Lord 
Stanley with the argument that the persons turned out of their 
homes by public companies were in general tenants whom the 
landlords themselves could evict at a week's notice, and that 
therefore, as such tenants always received fair warning from 
the companies several weeks before the premises were needed, 
they were deprived of no privileges by the non-renewal of their 
leases at the end of that term, and were therefore entitled to 
no compensation. This answer was accepted as suflicient by 
the House of Commons, and Mr. Hughes’s Bill was with- 
drawn. But has not the interference of Government, in taking 
up land for public purposes and clearing away the buildings 
upon it, so unlooked-for, disturbing, and adverse an effect on 
the fortunes of the occupants of weekly tenements, as to 
amount to a virtual breach of their original engagement with 
the landlords, and therefore give them a grievance for which 
they may fairly claim redress? A man who takes a room or a 
shop by the week knows that in ordinary circumstances he can 
remain as long as he likes, provided he pays his rent regularly, 
and that if he gets work or a shop in another part of the town 
he can usually find quarters and custom which some one else has 
just vacated, his own place probably being immediately filled up 
by an immigrant from a third district, so that an indirect ex- 
change of houses and businesses is always going on, the custo- 
mary course and extent of which is so well understood that it 
causes no trouble or confusion to either landlords or tenants. 
But totally new conditions are introduced whenever a whole 
block of buildings let in tenements is demolished, and hundreds 
of persons are left homeless or shopless at once, to compete 
with one another for such scanty house-room as can still be 
found in the same neighbourhood. They cannot go away 
without losing their livelihood altogether; but if they stay, 
the action of Government (through the public companies), in 
creating a sudden and overwhelming demand for house-room, 
while simultaneously limiting the supply, has forced up 
rents to perhaps double their former amount. This, then, 
is the case for compensation; there are rights of labour 
and huckstering as well as rights of capital; and if Parlia- 
ment compel a railway company to pay a landowner full 
value for the ground it occupies in carrying its line through 
his estate, it ought also to demand from the company 
for the poor man the equivalent of the increase of rent which 
is the result of the progress of the railway works, or of the 
loss of means he suffers during the time that he is engaged 
in looking out for a new field of labour. It is agreed on all 
hands that the best form such compensation or part compen- 
sation could take would be the erection of new dwelling-houses 
in place of the buildings which have been marked for destruc- 
tion ; and it is the obvious duty of the companies which under- 
take improvements, and which will chiefly profit by their 
Success, to carry out this necessary work. 

But we have a superabundance of evidence that no public 
company, and above all no close corporation representing 
the vested interests and jealously guarded privileges of the 
wealthy shopkeeping class, will, except upon compulsion, act 
otherwise than charlishly towards poor men from whom it 


duty, pitiful appeals to do, not what is generous and chari- 
table, but merely what is right, fall upon deaf ears when they 
are addressed to men who individually are capable of just and 
benevolent actions, but who in their corporate capacity have 
a heart as hard as a nether millstone. The unbounded faith 
of Parliament in the virtues of that local government 
which has made London, as they say at the Mansion- 
House dinners, the envy and admiration of the world, 
could not be better illustrated than by the Act of 
last session, which imposes an obligation on public bodies 
towards the poor victims of necessary improvements, but 
courteously leaves it to their pleasure either to accept or 
decline the fulfilment of that obligation. The protest of the 
Holborn outcasts will, we trust, be effectual in converting to 
a belief in the advantages of a compulsory enactment the las€ 
advocates of the principle of letting that much abused phrase, 
“the liberty of self-government,” be made the excuse for 
deliberate acts of cruelty and oppression. The quiet and or- 
derly demeanour of the persons who took part in the “ demon- 
stration ” in Holborn last week, and the respectful language of 
their resolutions, prove that they still look with confidence to 
Parliament to compensate them and their fellow-labourers for 
the grievous hardships to which they are exposed by the whole- 
sale destruction of house property in the metropolis. But 
it is clear that they have a strong and bitter sense of the 
unfairness with which they have been treated. They cannot 
but contrast their own summary removal out of the way 
whenever they seem to delay for a moment the march of im- 
provement, with the tender consideration for the rights of 
property which Parliament shows when one Duke complains 
that the construction of the Thames Embankment will disturb 
his rest and shut out the prospect from his windows, or when 
another Duke persists in keeping his town house where it 
ought not to be, not because he wants it, but apparently for 
no other possible reason than that it is a pleasure to him to 
display his power by spoiling the approaches to the greatest 
public work that has been attempted in London for centuries. 
If our nobility had the becoming pride and public spirit of 
the true grand seigneur, they would rejoice to spend a 
portion of their magnificent fortunes, derived in so many 
cases from the increased value of property in great towns, in 
helping to adorn the capital of their country; but, far from 
doing this, they haggle with the Government like so many 
pedlars, and put the screw on the Metropolitan Board, till by 
sheer pertinacity they succeed either in defeating projects 
for the good of London, or in getting more than ample com- 
pensation for the land and houses that they sell. When there 
is so great a diversity of treatment for the Duke and the poor 
man placed in similar circumstances, what becomes of our 
boast of the equality of all Englishmen before the law? It 
is time the higher classés learnt the lesson that nothing will 
conciliate working men so surely as fair play; they can bear 
hardships cheerfully enough, but they chafe angrily against 
distinctions sanctioned by the Legislature, that seem to them 
to favour unduly the interests of the rich and powerful, and 
no amount of subscriptions advertised in the newspapers, 
no ostentatious display of all the machinery of charitable 
benevolence, can compensate them for what they resent as an 
act of simple injustice, and a denial of their equal rights as 
English citizens with the greatest in the land. The feeling 
of discontent can in the present case be so easily removed 
that Parliament may, we are sure, be relied upon at once to 
provide the obvious remedy. 








THE RUSSIAN CONSPIRACY. 


HE Northern Post, the organ of the Russian Home Office, 
has favoured the public with a circumstantial summary 

of what, as is officially professed, was brought to light by 
the judicial investigation into the attempt made on the Czar’s 
life some months ago by an individual called Kara Kosoff. 
Ex parte statements of this kind must always be taken with 
reserve, more especially when they come from a quarter so 
naturally prone to servile exaggeration of all suspected 
revolutionary criminality, or State inquisitors who work in the 
night of secrecy, even if they were not the creatures of a Czar. 
It is by no means therefore our intention to take for granted 
the correctness of every fact mentioned and every charge 
| advanced in this document with the absolute tone of a ver- 
dict, upon the assumed authority of a process of investigation 
| hidden from sight. Nevertheless, while we guard ourselves 
‘against hasty confidence in the startling details furnished us 











has nothing to expect. Exhortations to listen to the calls of } by the professed research of unknown police spies, there is a 
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character about the narrative quite in accordance with the 
type of Russian character and Russian proceedings, and which 
impresses us with an air of general genuineness. If we are 
correct in thus crediting the Russian police on this occasion 
with a positive substratum of truth for its allegations, the 
document in question must be considered a very valuable 
contribution to our scanty means for casting a glance into 
the inner state of Russian things, and getting a little insight 
into the sort of fermentation going on inside the huge colossus 
of that dark, mysterious non-European empire which hangs 
so bigly on the horizon of European politics. 

The picture which is presented to us by this official repre- 
sentation is nothing more or less than that of a vast, silent, 
ramified, underground conspiracy, working diligently in the 
secrecy of sworn association and through the mysterious 
agency of noiseless lodges, and aiming to undermine the 
Empire by a regular honeycombing process, just as rabbits 
eat into a field by a series of insidious burrowings into its 
bowels. We are seriously asked to believe that evidence has 
been obtained that establishes the existence for a number of 
years of quite a network of secret societies, thoroughly 
organized, and working under direction from a central Lodge 
at Moscow, towards the end of overturning the Government 
and effecting in the country a complete revolution, in conjunc- 
tion with the great European Revolutionary Committee—that 
Prester John a descent on whom in the flesh has been for 
years the professed object of all Vidocqs. Leaving aside this 
connection with a body, to say the best, of a very problematical 
nature, we come to something more definite and real in regard 
to the constitution of the actual Muscovite Society. Like all 
kindred organizations, it is divided into grades, of which the 
highest, designated /Zel/, and founded only in 1865, is said to 
have imposed upon the initiated the special obligation to kill 
the Sovereign. It is expressly affirmed that this particular 
feature was of foreign importation, being an addition due to 
the influence of an agent from the long-armed Mother of 
Wickedness—that mysterious Central Hatcher of European 
Revolution. Till then the Society is represented to have con- 
fined itself to the labour of disseminating moral agencies for 
the dissolution of the existing order of things, and on this 
head the allegations of the State prosecutor are particularly 
worthy of attention. According to these, the end in view was 
nothing less than a sweeping change, a violent flooding of the 
Empire with a levelling torrent of what are called by him 
socialist and nihilistic principles ; in short, a complete turning 
upside down of the established civil hierarchy. But what is 
most remarkable are the means which we are told were put in 
action by the conspirators for effecting their purpose. They 
are represented as having inaugurated years ago a systematic 
and insidious agency for infecting the intellect of the rising 
generation by laying hold of its instruction, distributing 
popular books of education, establishing reading-rooms, and 
founding societies for medical succour, as so many means 
for busily inoculating subversive sentiments. The diligence, 
the combination, and the tactics displayed by the adepts in 
the enterprise are depicted as having been formidable, and we 
read that this vigilance pounced at once upon the facilities 
offered by the plentiful steam communication on the Volga 
for penetrating specially the districts on its banks with 
their emissaries. In this way we are assured did the 
conspirators sedulously labour at once to undermine the 
ground and to insinuate themselves systematically into 
the Government, under a mask of overflowing loyalty, 
with the view of at the proper moment throttling it, as 
it were, from behind, and by the hands of supposed adhe- 
rents. Now, all these details, as we have said, we are not at 
all disposed to swallow outright for absolute truth. An un- 
mistakable touch of that pointer-like propensity of the State 
police for smelling the game scent of democracy in everything, 
is apparent in the grim chuckle with which the writer of the 
report harps upon the iniquities flowing out of the schools, and 
reading-rooms, and similar institutions of the Devil’s creation. 
All this smacks much of the style of official denuncia- 
tion once rampant in Germany; while it is self-evident 
that we have a chimera served up to us when we are 
gravely asked to believe that the Polish insurrectionary 
movement—just the one distinctly organic and national mani- 
festation by a Slav population—took its rise in so purely in- 
dividual and surface a source of inspiration as these lodges. 
But what does come on us with a striking local colour, and 
with a manifest family likeness to previous manifestations in 
the same regions, is the fashions and cut ascribed to the con- 
spiracy, as being concentrated within a vast series of under- 
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ground societies, bound by oaths, and operating through an 
elaborately secret organization. Now, the secret society, com- 
bined with intricately artful conspiracy of the vastest kind, 
is an essential product of Eastern nature, and as such has 
been a pervading characteristic in the history of Russia, as of 
all Eastern people. The reason why that nature should be 
so favourable to this phenomenon is plain enough. In a 
state of society where the mind has never learnt to look at 
government as depending on aught but an individual whim, 
where the will of the despot is the one political conception, 
the imagination of the native reformer is under the influ- 
ence of the same arbitrary impulses in its flight. To the 
Eastern intellect the world presents itself as a Tabula rasa, 
whereon it can play any prank it may choose without meeting 
organic obstacles to withstand the force of its fancies. The 
result of this childlike way of looking at things and measuring 
forces as dependent only on themselves, has been to expose for 
ever Eastern communities to convulsions as volcanic in their 
nature as they are unexpected in their explosion from the 
extraordinary secrecy with which the materials are habitually 
brought together. In their effect these outbursts of wonder- 
ful plottings contrive, however, only to shatter and produce a 
violent shock. They remain essentially mere explosions at 
best, like our Indian mutiny, and lead to nothing of a solid 
nature, even when not prematurely crushed in the bud. But 
the trains, however often counteracted, are for ever laid anew, 
because it is in the nature of the Eastern mtellect not only to 
be for ever plotting, but to weave its plot in the most ela- 
borate fashion of underground conspiracy, and with an in- 
tricate secrecy as wonderful as the carvings of an Eastern 
puzzle. The secret society is of Eastern production, and the 
propensity towards it indelibly pervades all Eastern nations. 
It can be traced through all that is most striking and most 
startling in Russian history, which has never got out of the 
Eastern groove. A good many years ago the Government was 
not a little alarmed by discovering that the mother houses at 
Moscow of the two branches of the Raskolinks, under the 
disguise of charitable institutions, were central lodges of a 
dangerous political association. It will be remembered that 
in 1825, on the accession of the Emperor Nicholas, a most 
serious military revolt broke out, which all but succeeded, 
and was participated in by men of eminence, of position, and 
of mature years. That revolt was but the fruit of many years’ 
conspiracy through the channel of secret societies, by mistaken 
but high-minded men, who indulged in visionary schemes for 
working a complete change at a swoop in the condition of 
their countrymen. Substitute the names of Pestel, Mouravieff, 
Apostol, and Troubetzkoi for those given in the Northern Post, 
and what is told us of their secret doings and combinations by 
Schnitzlen in his History of the Court of Russia reads exactly 
like the narrative in that journal. It is over again the same 
process of attempting to net the country in the meshes of a 
secret society, the same fanciful trust in the absolute adequacy 
of such an instrument for the work of instantaneous regene- 
ration. Secret societies have done good service at times. 
The Burschenschafts in Germany, and the Carbonari lodges in 
Italy undoubtedly in their day promoted good, but that was 
because they were not the fount and streams of the movement, 
but merely the hidden channel into which it was diverted for a 
season, to work in safety its way to light at the proper hour. But 
in the case of these Russian plots the whole inspiration and im- 
pulse are centred within the circle of the conspirators, being due 
entirely to individual sources, and unconnected with any organic 
element of kindred affinity in the nation. So long as this remains 
so they will have no effect on the people, however elaborate an 
organization may be attained by the lodges. The utmost 
that can ever come from revolutionary movement, as long as it 
remains confined to this shape, is some momentary success 
from a well planned coup de main, such as nearly happened on 
the accession of Nicholas, but never a really popular change ; 
while all the chances are in favour of only adding more victims 
by the explosion of these infernal machines to the number 
of Pestels and Apostols, and a score of generous patriots who 
have perished on the scaffold or are prisoners in the mines of 
Siberia. But while incapable of effecting any real change for 
the better in the condition of the people as long as they stand 
to them in their present distant relations, these secret 
societies contribute a permanent danger to the autocratic 
government, which is in the position of a body resting on 
a mere crust, beneath which is an unfathomable hollow, 
with a silent stream of lava, all but impossible to track, 
and which may burst forth at any moment, and in any 
quarter. 
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THE BISHOP OF OXFORD ON NATIONAL 
JUDGMENTS. 


HE Bishop of Oxford certainly expects the Divine wrath, 
T if not the end of the world, with much more confidence 
in the long vacation than at any other time of the year. 
Perhaps he thinks that pain is more efficient if it comes 
in holiday time. We do not remember that he has ever 
warned the House of Lords in session of an approaching 
national judgment. Yet certainly the House of Lords 
have more power to repent in the name of the nation, 
and so avert the judgment, than the worthy people of 
Mold, in Flintshire, who have come in this week for his 
dark presages. Last year at this season he told a rural audi- 
ence that he heard “the footfall echoes of the great Anti- 
christ,” who was approaching with “the moonlight shining 
of his semi-intelligence,” while a “precursing atmosphere 
went before his advent,” and “a whisper of the onward march 
of cholera was rustling in the breeze of evening.” This year 
we have a landscape as picturesque, but not quite so Salvator- 
like, though actual cholera, and not merely a whisper of it, is 
rustling, we conclude, on the breeze of morning and noonday 
as well as night. The general dangers of the country, espe- 
cially invasions, are symbolized by a bank of clouds, which 
has, it seems, been for some time lowering over the horizon of 
Mold, in Flintshire, without breaking into any actual storm. 
“How had they been watching the clouds that had that day 
and for days past been gathering over the neighbouring hills, 
seeming to raise up their great massive columns above the 
horizon, and how had they said, one to another, ‘ The storm 
will surely come,’ and yet it had not, but only a few 
showers, and then the light of the sun burst forth again. 
So it was with the atmosphere of their national life. How 
long the clouds had been lifting up their dark columns” [the 
Bishop leans with a good deal of pride on these cloud- 
columns; they are his pet ‘features’ this year, as the ‘ foot- 
fall echoes ’ and the ‘ moonlight ’ were the features of his last 
discourse], “and raising their threatening front, and how 
often it had seemed as if God’s most righteous judgments 
were ready to fall upon us. Our cattle smitten upon a 
thousand hills ; then that peculiarly deadly form of pestilence 
with its singular attributes striking terror into their families, 
looking them in the face and visiting only just across the 
neighbouring estuary ; yet prayer was offered, and the light 
began to break out again, the plague upon cattle was stayed, 
the pestilence at noon-day was beginning to seem to wear 
itself out, and men were thankfully lifting up their hearts to 
God in the hope that they and their families might be spared 
the threatened infliction. What did all this mean? Surely 
it showed us: that we were indeed upon our trial as a people, 
and God would warn us in these things to do His work. Thus 
did He, in answer to any attempts of ours, give us a blessed 
light, instead of storm and darkness. But the cloud cometh 
after the rain, and judgment, when it has been long threatened 
and long delayed, does at last gather in upon the people that 
will not repent.” But the Bishop does not rely only on the 
Flintshire bank of clouds which did not break into a storm to 
prove that the cholera and the cattle plague are mere summer 
showers of misfortune, just sent to warn us of the heavier 
burst of tempest against England in case of our refusing to 
repent (in blank),—for he did not say of what,—and 
thus avert the catastrophe. Dr. Wilberforce argued in 
the abstract in a very edifying way to show that nations 
as nations must expect more decided judgments in this 
life than individuals as individuals. For, said the Bishop, 
a bad man may be very comfortable here, but then he lives 
after death, and will receive his reward hereafter; but a sin- 
ful nation does not live after death. There is no nationality in 
the spiritual world; there England will be no longer England, 
or France, France. Hence, if England is to be punished for 
its sins as a nation at all, it must be punished here; but all 
sinners must be punished somewhere for sins; therefore we 
must look out for national punishments far more confidently 
than for individual punishments in this world—g. e. d. And 
accordingly, if banks of clouds, physical or moral, appear on 
the horizon, and not much comes of them, we may be pretty 
sure they are sent as warnings of what may come of them if we do 
not as a nation repent. What the Bishop means by repenting as 
a nation, appears to be subscribing to the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, to procure additional subscriptions for 
which was, very conveniently, the proximate object of the 
Bishop’s speech. ‘They saw politicians, with amazed looks, 
questioning amongst themselves how it was possible to defend 
England against Continental aggression, and when they were told 





and knew that England might be stabbed now by ten thousand 
hands, that all around us, in India, in North America, in New 
Zealand, in the West Indies, at the Cape, in Australia, from 
one side of the globe to the other, we were exposed to the 
dagger of an enemy, with but little safeguard, and when it 
seemed to us impossible to provide anything like sufficient 
safeguard, where should men who loved their country turn, 
save to the overruling Providence of the God of armies, who 
would defend the people that were doing His work? Did they 
read in vain in the history of Israel of old such promises as 
this :—‘ The Lord your God shall fight for you, and ye shall 
hold your peace?” What made afew arms in the hands of 
the scattered tribes mighty against the giant hosts and organ- 
ized multitudes in the land of Canaan? What but that ‘one 
man of them chased a thousand?’ And why? Because they 
were doing work which the Lord God set them to do. In the 
history of the world could a man point to a single time or 
place where a nation which was doing the work of the Lord 
was suffered to be overcome by its enemies? No; it was 
when nations began to tender heartless service to the Lord 
that judgment came upon them.” 

Now there are various little difficulties in this line of argu- 
ment which, heartily as we wish success to the society for which 
the Bishop was preaching, we cannot help pointing out ; for 
we cannot feel, with the Bishop, that any consideration which 
fills the purse of a useful society is on that account true, or 
even likely to be true. Does the Bishop mean seriously to 
assert that nations, families, societies (for the propagation 
of the Gospel or otherwise), chapters, corporations, even 
bishops, who are, we believe, corporations sole, and 
are, though immortal as individuals, not probably—at 
least we hope not always—immortal as Bishops, are more 
liable to earthly judgments for their sins than private indi- 
viduals, on the ground that the capacity in which they con- 
stitute these organized bodies is not immortal? Does he mean 
to say that town councils are oftener punished for their sins 
and negligences as town councils, and made to feel the weight 
of them here, than unassociated individuals? If so, we do 
not know why firms in business should not be punished as 


Jirms for all dealings that are a little too sharp for pure ethics, 


and yet not too sharp for the conventional morality of the 
business world. Yet we are afraid that if all the most suc- 
cessful and lasting firms could be judged in the Bishop’s sense, 
there would be grave reason to doubt the absolute and un- 
alloyed truth of the maxim that honesty—in the highest 
ethical and spiritual sense—is the best policy. But if 
small, closely combined associations of men are not neces- 
sarily punished in their corporate capacity for their sins, it is, 
we fear, not very easy to prove that larger and more loosely 
combined associations of men, namely, nations, are liable to 
such special punishments, And as for the Bishop’s special 
warning that we shall be invaded and crushed by the French, 
or Prussians, or some other nation, unless we subscribe suffi- 
ciently to the Propagation of the Gospel Society, the punish- 
ment is so exceedingly ill conceived in relation to the nature 
of the offence, that we must decline, on the Bishop's authority 
only, to regard it as even probably a divine arrangement. If 
nations that actively convert the heathen have a special 
immunity from war and oppression, it would be best at once 
to hand over half the amount of the Army and Navy Esti- 
mates to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, save 
the other half, and break up those very unnecessary institu- 
tions. The Bishop of Graham’s Town would be our breech- 
loader, the Dean of Maritzburg our rifled cannon, and the 
Bishop of Cape Town our iron turret ship, our strong tower of 
refuge. 

We speak with some scorn of the Bishop’s speech, because 
it seems to us full of those unreal figments of edification which 
are the reproach of the Church and the deepest ground of 
external scepticism. But we have no wish at all to have it 
supposed that we do not believe in the divine judgment of 
nations. Nothing is, we believe, more true than that such a 
judgment does exist. Nations do expiate their sins, whether the 
sin be the permission of slavery or the permission of great 
accumulations of squalor, vice, and filth. Yet the worst expia- 
tion is not always a time of conscious suffering for those who 
most deserve it. Had there been /ess noble feeling in the free 
Northern States than there was, the evil of slavery would not 
have set fire to the Union as it did; the North would have 
encouraged and emulated the South; the oppression and 
wickedness would have gone on till the nation was utterly 
demoralized, disorganized, and degenerate, when it would have 
had to yield to some better race. It was the good let in the 
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Americans which brought the external punishment which 
might otherwise have been long delayed. So, if we do not 
mind the wretchedness, filth, and degradation of our great 
cities, we do not suffer from it until it has spread so far 
that our own lives, or property, or comfort is threatened. 
The worse the guilt, the longer in general is the penalty post- 
poned, except indeed the worst penalty of all, the guilt and hard- 
ness of heart itself. We should have thought the Bishop might 
have been contented to have pointed out that to nations, as to 
individuals, selfishness is its own worst punishment, though 
not the final or only punishment, instead of talking this 
rhodomontade about cloud-columns which hang on the horizon 
and do not burst, and threatened invasions of England which 
can be best averted by bombarding the heathen with mission- 
aries who are quite sound on Exodus and Numbers. 








THE ANGLO-INDIAN’S IMPRESSIONS OF HOME. 

VERY distinguished Anglo-Indian, who had just returned to 
his place of exile after a short holiday spent in the old 
country, was asked one day what fresh impressions English life 
had made upon him, and replied, ** Oh! there’s nothing new at 
home but underground railways and having your hair brushed by 
machinery.” He who gave this answer was himself of course 
conscious that he spoke only in that half jesting, half cynical 
mood, which an Englishman who does not care to wear his heart 
upon his sleeve finds it convenient to affect in conversation, when- 
ever a too curious acquaintance urges him to reveal his most secret 
thoughts. But it is, nevertheless, true, that of all the outward 
impressions which the Anglo-Indian receives when he comes home, 
none surpass in intensity his sensations of delight on becoming a 
partaker of those luxuries of civilization—quick travelling and 
artistic hairdressing. Now that railways have superseded bullock 
carts in many parts of India, the toils and dangers of travelling in 
that country are greatly abated ; but whoever has felt the fatigue 
and discomfort of a journey in an Indian railway train at the rate 
of fifteen miles an hour, across dusty plains, where nothing 
that has life can escape the fierce heat and blinding glare of a 
tropical sun, must find it an exquisite pleasure to repose in the 
cool, well-cushioned corner of a first-class carriage while the tidal 
train swiftly whirls him through the garden of England from 
Folkestone to London. English gentlemen who stay at home at 
ease are insensible of the blessings they enjoy in the way of 
locomotion. They grumble at the squalor of London four-wheeled 
cabs or the awkwardness of Hansoms, and find fault even if a 
lamp goes out and leaves them a moment in the darkness when 
they are going into the City by the underground railway. They 
have never had the misfortune to drive through an Eastern city 
in a Bombay buggy or a Calcutta shignam, or they would know 
that the “intolerable nuisances ” of which they complain are but 
as the crumpled rose-leaf on the Sybarite’s couch. Yet we are 
not sure that even the pleasurable excitement of rapid travelling 
in comparatively clean and well appointed vehicles is so much 
enjoyed by the Anglo-Indian as his daily visits to his hair- 
dresser. Fancy what must be his bliss who, after having for 
years with noble fortitude struggled to maintain life while 
constantly immersed in a vapour-bath, is at last permitted by 
propitious Fortune to keep his head cool! Heroes and states- 
men ought perhaps never to take an interest in anything so low 
as shampooing ; but the strongest discipline will not always avail 
to keep down human nature, and as the fugitives from Konig- 
gritz thought less ia their retreat of the overthrow of the 
Austrian Empire than of finding for themselves quarters where 
they could get something to eat and drink and a soft plank to 
sleep upon, so Anglo-Indians are glad to forget tedious discussions 
about the efficiency of the native army and the financial pros- 
pects of India, while Mr. ‘Truefitt renovates their youth, and pre- 
pares them for their afternoon stroll through the park in a climate 
in which the sun is no longer the enemy, but the friend of man. 
Shall we be accused of making a further confession to the dis- 
credit of the men whose arms and civil worth uphold our Eastern 
Empire, if we declare that very many Anglo-Indians, when they 
return to this country, think more at first of the public than of 
public opinion? Byron, though by no means very fond of in- 
dulging in outbursts of sentimental patriotism, once owned that 
in exile the thought of British beer was sometimes too much for 

his feelings— 

** And, when I think upon a pot of beer— 
But I won't weep “ 

and we see no reason why any honest. Englishman should be 
ashamed to admit that to his taste the foaming pewter is not the 








least of the charms of home. But even these attractions fade into 
nothingness for the Anglo-Indian in comparison with the fascina- 
tions of the fumum et opes strepitumque of the modern Babylon,— 
smoke, we say advisedly, for the sulphurous canopy of London is 
far preferable to the brilliant sky whose pitiless splendour drives 
men out of the streets, and compels them to take refuge from the 
scorching rays of the sun in darkened rooms, where all day long 
the monotonous swinging of the punkah alone provokes a languid 
circulation of the heated air. Then the bustle and animation of 
London life, the eager activity of the multitudes that throng 
the streets, the wealth and magnificence of the shops, and, 
above all, the bright warmth and gaiety of the evening, when 
countless lamps irradiate the gloom, seem as it were to give 
renewed vitality to the returned exile who has lived for years in a 
land where existence is always passive, where the sombre listless 
look of the population has a depressing effect on the most buoyant 
spirits, where one never sees in the streets any outward display of 
riches, and where after sunset every large town sinks into a state 
of absolute rest that gives it the appearance of a city of the dead. 
If the Anglo-Indian has not made the mistake of stopping in Paris 
on his way home, the patriotic gratification with which the sight 
of London inspires him is unalloyed by the reflection that the 
English capital cannot now boast of being the best lit and best 
paved city in Europe. But even a preliminary tour on the 
Continent will not disqualify him for doing justice to the 
remarkable cheerfulness and vivacity of his fellow-countrymen. 
We are accustomed to speak of ourselves as if we were a 
grave, sedate people, meriting the old reproach that we 
take even our pleasures sadly; but nothing, we believe, 
in our national character so often calls forth the praise of 
impartial foreign critics, as the hearty good humour of the 
English people. A Parsee who had lived for some time in this 
country once assured us that what he had chiefly learnt in 
his travels to envy the English for was their genuine mirthfulness 
of disposition, and no one will doubt the sincerity of the remark 
who is aware that among Orientals (noisy as they can be in their 
amusements) ‘the delight of happy laughter ” is, so far as Kuro- 
pean observers can form a guess, practically unknown. 

At the first blush, then, the Anglo-Indian is strongly inclined 
to take the optimist view of English civilization ; and, if he have 
but a short furlough, his optimism probably endures to the end, 
and he carries away with him to India the comfortable conviction 
that this is the best of all possible countries. But when he has 
been a few months at home he begins, as a Scotchman would say, 
to have his doubts. He finds that he cannot settle down into his 
place and accommodate himself to English ways of life and habits 
of thought so easily as he would wish. Long absence has so 
altered the look of things for him, that he feels himself half a 
foreigner in his own country. He cannot indeed complain of 
London, as M. Victor Hugo does of the French capital in his 
lament over old Paris, that modern improvements have swept 
away all the familiar landmarks sanctified by history, tradition, 
and personal associations, and created a new city, in which the 
exile, returning after only ten years’ absence, vainly seeks for 
traces of the London that he knew. ‘The river is crossed by 
a dozen bridges instead of seven, and great hotels and railway 
stations here and there surprise the eye ; but the general aspect of 
the city is unchanged; the narrow and tortuous streets fulfil as 
regularly as of old the main purpose for which they were mad +, of 
obstructing instead of facilitating traffic, the National Gallery 
contiuues to stand where it did, and Admiral Nelson is still 
looking anxiously from the top of his column in Trafalgar 
Square to descry the approach of Sir Edwin Landseer’s lions. 
The London of 1866, in these and similar respects, does not 
differ greatly from the London of 1856. Nor is there any 
noticeable alteration in the English mode of life; but the 
Anglo-Indian himself is not the man he was when he left the 
country ten years ago, and he soon discovers that the stiff 
yoke of English society does not now fit itself very pleasantly to 
his unconventional neck. One great advantage of an Indian 
career is, or perhaps we should say was, that it freed men from 
that perpetual anxiety about the means of living which to very 
many persons at home makes life itself a burden. Whatever other 
cares he might have, and however impatient he might be of the 
want of European luxuries and refinements, the Anglo-Indian at 
least never knew the misery of passing a sleepless night calcula- 
ting what he should do to earn his daily bread on the morrow. 
‘The general abundance of money of course led to that careless, 
extravagant way of living which in a barbarous state of society 
is mistaken for open-handed hospitality, and advanced political 
economists will be highly gratified to learn that the new régime of 
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high prices and straitened means is already forcing our country- 
men in India to abandon their riotous propensities, and to believe 
in the perfect wisdom of those valuable maxims of Poor Richard 
and Mr. Micawber, ‘‘ A penny saved is a penny gained,” and 
‘‘ Annual income twenty pounds, annual expenditure twenty, 
ought, six,—result, wretchedness,” which regulate the outlay of 
every prudent household in England. When this revolution is 
fairly accomplished, it will be found that Hansom cabmen are the 
chief losers by it, for we never knew an Anglo-Indian of the good 
old school who could see the use of saving a shilling or two by 
taking an omnibus when he could possibly get a cab. Nor is it only 
with regard to money matters that the Englishman from the East 
finds himself unconsciously straying far beyond the narrow bounds of 
social respectability. ‘That great British institution, Mrs. Grundy, 
will not bear transplantation ; she only lives and flourishes in her 
native soil, within the borders of the United Kingdom, and Anglo- 
Indians, released from her awful influence, and having no bour- 
geoisie whose prejudices they can offend, fall into the bad habit 
of speaking their minds on all subjects with the utmost freedom, 
ridiculing dead beliefs, and disdaining decorous formalisms which 
have lost their meaning, but to which the dead weight of popular 
ignorance and bigotry at home compels us to pay a polite but 
insincere reverence. So also in politics the Anglo-Indian is more 
English than the insular English themselves, but the England 
which he loves is not their England. His patriotism is somewhat 
musty ; it would have been more in place a century ago, when self- 
glorification was a national failing, than it is in this more enlight- 
ened and cosmopolitan age. Cowper might be supposed to have 
drawn his character in the famous lines :— 
‘Time was when it was praise and boast enough, 

In every clime, and travel where we might, 

That we were born her children ; praise enough 

To fill the ambition of a private man, 

That Chatham's language was his mother tongue, 

And Wolfe’s great name compatriot with his own.” 

He has a profound conviction that the country to which he 
belongs is incomparably the first in creation; and, having been 
accustomed, like all dwellers beyond the Isthmus of Suez, to regard 
England as a great military and imperial power, he is puzzled and 
annoyed to hear, when he comes home, that the ‘spread-eagle” 
policy which he advocates is quite out of date, that England is 
really not strong enough to protect her own shores, and that she 
would act wisely in giving up the empire of which the poor 
Anglo-Indian has been so proud, and resolving to abstain from all 
intervention in foreign affairs, except when she can safely follow 
the lead of France. ‘This contemptuous reception of our friend’s 
cherished opinions does much to spoil his enjoyment of his holiday. 
He begins to talk with scorn and bitterness of English politicians 
contentedly working on from youth to age in their parochial 
grooves of thought, taking ‘‘ the rustic murmur of their burgh for 
the wide wave that echoes round the world,” and in their igno- 
rance despising and labouring to cast away the splendid inherit- 
ance bequeathed to them by their fathers. No doubt, like most 
angry men, he is partly in the wrong; he certainly overlooks 
the consideration that the activity and energy of political life at 
home may more than atone for its narrowness and want of versa- 
tility. This question it is not our province to discuss; we have only 
tried to point out how it is that the Anglo-Indian meets with so 
little congenial society at home, and is often persuaded, by the 
time his long vacation draws near its term, that a return to a life 
of exile in India may not be without its compensations. 





THE SCIENTIFIC BIAS AND ITS DEFICIENCIES. 

\ R. GROVE, in his very able address at the opening of the 

British Association, before pleading for the principle of 
** perfect continuity” as more and more clearly discovered in all our 
knowledge of nature, hinted his regret that our public schools and 
Universities do not cultivate more thoroughly ‘ the scientific 7405” 
or bias of character, in their pupils. Not, he said, that he would 
wish to see ‘‘ the studies of language, of history, of all the refined 
associations which the past has transmitted to us neglected, but 
there is room for both. It is sad to see the number of so-called 
educated men who, travelling by railway, voyaging by steamboat, 
consulting the almanac for the time of sun-rise or full moon, have 
not the most elementary knowledge of a steam-engine, a barometer, 
or a quadrant ; aud who wiil listen with a half-confessed faith to 
the most idle predictions as to weather or cometic influences, while 
they are in a state of crass ignorance as to the cause of the trade 
winds or the form of a comet's path. May we hope that the slight 
infiltration of scientific studies, now happily commenced, will 
extend till it occupies its fair space in the education of the young, 





and that those who may be able learnedly to discourse on the .Eolic 
digamma will not be ashamed of knowing the principles of an air- 
pump, an electrical machine, or a telescope, and will not, as Bacon 
complained of his contemporaries, despise such knowledge as some- 
thing mean and mechanical.” Mr. Grove perhaps made a slight 
mistake in contrasting true scientific knowledge with the power 
‘*to discourse learnedly on the .Eolic digamma,” since nothing 
illustrates better the principle of ‘+ perfect continuity ” on which he 
insists as at the basis of all science, than those intermediate stages of 
language between old and more recent forms which bear the traces of 
one of the most gradual of all natural transitions —dialectic change. 
Nor do we suppose that ignorance as to the structure of a steam- 
engine or an air-pump would be any more discreditable than 
ignorance as to the process of soap-boiling or the management of 
a sewing machine, except so far as the former ignorances almost 
necessarily imply want of acquaintance with the methods of scien- 
tific thought, while the latter do not. There is no shame in being 
totally ignorant of the mode in which the side-dishes at a dinner- 
party are cooked, or even of the process for the production of 
dolls’ eyes. If we are expected to know something about the 
mode of production of all the common objects arround us, we 
might pretty certainly aflirm that most men could know nothing 
else,—that the literatures and speculative philosophies of the 
greatest nations and greatest ages of the world would be a 
sealed book to us. It is not therefore, we suppose, that 
Mr. Grove means to reproach the ordinary methods of edu- 
cation with not teaching the elements of all useful arts and 
sciences, but rather with not teaching those which give a special 
insight into the secret privciples of nature, and are more likely 
than any other toimbue the mind with belief in that principle of a 
‘perfect continuity’ in the great operations of creative force, on 
which he himself has so eloqucutly insisted. Every one seems now- 
adays agreed that no education is worse than an education which 
gives a smattering knowledge of many things, instead of a deep 
knowledge of some. If, then, it is disgraceful to know nothing of the 
causes of the trade winds, or the construction of a steam-engine 
and an air-pump, it must be because these fragments of knowledge 
are direct illustrations of the greater scientific principles which 
run through the widest, the most universal, and most fundamental 
of the natural sciences. Any man with the scientific bias of cha- 
racter at all is pretty certain to know these things. ‘They are very 
simple and inadequate gauges of conversance with scientific pro- 
cesses of thought, and therefore only is it disgraceful, we suppose, 
to be ignorant of them. No one can have grasped strongly the 
uniformity and continuity of natural processes who does not know 
that the same cause which empties the receiver of an air-pump also 
brings the colder and denser air in streams from the poles to the equa- 
tor; and again, that for precisely the same reason for which a person 
in a fast train, if entangled, while passing, in the carriages of a 
slow train, is rudely pulled in the opposite direction to that in which 
both trains are going, the air which has got the slower rotatory 
motion of the poles from West to East, produces when it reaches 
the more rapidly wheeling equator the same effect as a breeze from 
East to West. ‘These principles,—of the pressure of denser fluids 
against rarer, and of relative motion,—are so deeply involved in 
all the physical sciences, that no one is likely to appreciate 
scientific method who has not mastered some of the simplest 
and most remarkable examples of their operation. Aad there- 
fore we agree with Mr. Grove in thinking that elementary 
scientific knowledge of this kind should be familiar to all 
educated men. But while going thus far with Mr. Grove, 
and admitting with him that every educated man should learn 
enough physical science to be in sympathy with the scientific, as 
distinguished from the superstitious, attitude of expectation in 
looking to the future, should have some general knowledge of what 
there is ground to expect, and should not look upon the Universe 
as a granary of all possible chances and windfalls,—we wish to 
point out that what he calls ‘‘ the scientific 7doz,” or bias of 
character, is a very onesided one after all, that, if alone cultivated, 
it engenders a characteristic weakness of its own, and that little as 
it may be cultivated by the masses of men either in England or in 
any couutry of Europe at the preseat day, it has inoculated our 
literary and political class so much more with its hesitations and 
diffidence than with its determinate knowledge and boldness, that 
we are in danger of suffering even more from the scepticism in 
which science begins, than we profit by the discoveries in which 
it ends. 

We will take Mr. Grove’s own definition of that in which the 
scientific bias consists, the belief in strict continuity, in the gradual 
modification of the present by causes slowly ripening in a long 
past, and we believe we cau show that the scientific bias thus 
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defined, instead of justifying his warm panegyric upon it as 
adequate for morals, and politics, and practical life, as well 
as for physical science, betrays a dangerous onesidedness, a peril- 
ous partiality for one posture of mind among many equally 
essential to human welfare. Mr. Grove gives us a very graphic 
illustration of this tendency of scientific thought, in his own 
speculation as to the possible causes of the changes of climate 
shown by geology to have taken place on our earth. There 
are evidences of a former heat almost tropical even near the 
Arctic regions, and of a former period of cold that is called glacial 
in the most temperate. Mr. Grove rather inclines to the belief 
that these changes may have taken place from those very minute 
astronomical causes which, in the course of one hundred thousand 
years or so, push back our Northern summer from the time when 
the sun is farthest from the earth, as at present, to the time 
when it is nearest to the earth, as it is now in the summer of our 
Antipodes. It is supposed that the intenser summer heat which 
would be felt if the time when the sun’s rays strike down with 
least obliqueness upon us were also the time when the earth is 
nearest to the sun, would be insufficient to thaw the larger masses 
of ice which would be produced if the time when his rays strike 
most obliquely upon us were also the time when we are farthest 
from him. And the reason given is that the greater summer 
heat in thawing these larger masses of ice would raise up a 
great cloud of vapour, that would in fact interpose between the 
sun and the ice, and wrap it as in a blanket, preventing all 
further thawing till the winter came round again to condense 
the vapour by its frosts. Hence it is supposed that the 
alleviation of winter caused by the comparative nearness at pre- 
sent of the earth to the sun in Northern latitudes in winter- 
time, is more favourable to mild climates than the intensification 
both of summer and winter caused by the comparative nearness 
of the earth to the sun in summer, and its greater distance in 
winter. And as in about one hundred thousand years the lati- 
tudes which now have their summer at the time of farthest dis- 
tance from the sun, may have it at the time of greatest prox- 
imity, and vice versa, Mr. Grove suggests that the great changes 
of climate of which geology bears the traces may be due, as it 
were, to the oscillations of this great climatic pendulum, which 
swings through one of its beats in one hundred thousand years. 
Now, nothing can illustrate better to the imagination the tenden- 
cies of the scientific bias of character than this hypothesis as to 
climatic changes. The scientific bias is a tendency to disbelieve in 
sudden effects,—to deride what Mr. Grove calls cataclysms,—to 
anticipate nothing for which there is not the evidence of long 
preparation, to attempt nothing for which the times are not obvi- 
ously ripe, to analyze away human will and moral choice as mere 
transformed heat, or galvanism, or vital force, —indeed as vital force 
for the special form and phase even of which there is some law to 
account as adequately as there is to account for its magnitude,—in 
short, a tendency to depreciate action and volition as mere symp- 
toms of deeper causes, and hence to discipline man into an ac- 
quiescent intellect rather than a resolving and determining will. 
That, we say, is the tendency of the scientific method,—to find its 
principles in history, to make its actions of to-day nothing but 
the logical sequence of its actions of yesterday and the day be- 
fore, to substitute for questions of right and wrong a discussion as 
to ‘‘ the logic of events,” to damp effort and enthusiasm with point- 
ing out that nature does nothing by spasm, and that her greatest 
changes even are gradual and pendulous, not cataclysmal,—in a 
word, to make man the mere interpreter of the actual universe 
of nature beneath him, and not even in the slightest degree its 
master.and lord. The reason why it is thought by the scientific 
critic so much more disgraceful to be ignorant of the causes of the 
trade winds or of electric currents than of the gems of Greek 
literature, is that in learning the former we learn to interpret the 
action of forces far greater than ourselves, and quite independent 
of ourselves, while in becoming acquainted with the latter, we may 
very likely be fostering in ourselves mistaken dreams of human 
power and misleading aspirations after impossible good. 

Yet are not the higher politics and ethics of the present day 
saturated with this scientific fatalism, this wish to be guided by 
existing tendencies without doing anything to form them,—this in- 
difference to what sort of thing it is which is possible, so long only 
as we make no wild attempt at the impossible? With regard to 
Reform, for instance, there is not a statesman who dares propose 
what he secretly believes to be just, for he argues that public 
opinion will not bear any interruption of the general drift of events 
since 1832. So, with regard, first, to Italy, and then to Germany, 
politicians of all parties in England made the great mistake of mis- 
interpreting “ the logic of events” in the very name of that logic. 


| They saw that a ‘‘ cataclysm” was needed to set Italy free and 
to unite Germany, and so inveterate was their dislike of cataclysms, 
that though the time was come, and nothing but effort,—moral 
choice,—the volition of free men—was needed, they preached 
patience, endurance, apathy, blind trust in natural processes, 
rather than encourage the effort. And so with regard to Ireland : 
while everything cries out for a great and fundamental change in 
our administration there, the pseudo-scientific habit of expecting 
nature to heal wounds which man has not only made, but keeps 
inflamed, is so universal, that we have very little reason to hope 
that anything will be done. In short, the scientific bias of mind is 
liable to its own superstitions, of which the chief is the irrational 
habit of supposing that all for which the times are really ripe will 
get itself done without anybody’s effort, and that the times cannot 
be ripe for anything which it takes an unpleasant amount of spas- 
modic volition to achieve. 

Indeed the “scientific 7405,”" or bias of character, is almost 
necessarily deficient in training men to make, and to realize that 
they must make, arduous efforts of moral choice. The “ principle 
of continuity ” does not explain choice, does not believe in choice, 
and consequently acts as an opiate to the strenuous voluntary 
power of man. Accustomed to regard chemical force as the 
transformed equivalent of so much mechanical force, magnetic force 
as the transformed equivalent of so much chemical force, vital force 
as the transformed equivalent of so much magnetic force, moral and 
intellectual force as the transformed equivalent of so much vital 
force, and to regard all these transformations as taking place by 
absolute law, it puts out of view altogether the contingency of a real 
moral alternative when man has to choose between two courses, 
both really open to him, and only one of them right. Yet alter- 
natives such as there are the true moral centres of human life, 
and without a specific training for them, and as a consequence of 
any specific training which ignores them, a far greater weakness. 
is engrafted on human character than can be neutralized by the 
wise patience and cool insight of scientific moods of expectation. 
All the interpreting and expectant intellect in the world will never 
make the earth better without action, and scarcely without that ad- 
venturous action which by no means indulges any scientific certainty 
that the signs of the time are ripe for it. Luther assuredly did 
not believe the times ripe for his revolt against the moral corrup- 
tion of Rome, but relied only on the mighty arm of God. John 
Brown did not think and did not find the times ripe for the 
death-blow which he gave to slavery, though he did so much to 
ripen them for it. The scientific habit of mind should after all 
be but a small element in any great man’s attitude towards the 
future. Without free resolves which, if they are not in any way 
inconsistent with the “‘ principle of continuity,” still are not con- 
sequences of it, and radically alter the distribution of the various 
forces of the universe, even if they do not add to them, nay, without 
faith in the divine Will of a power behind ‘ the principle of con- 
tinuity,” we shall fare a great deal worse with all our science than 
the old world—which had no true science, and had much evil 
superstitioa—fared, with its energy often misplaced, and its faiths. 
often mistaken, before science had arisen to swell the intellectual 
side of man’s nature at the expense of his religion, his conscience, 
and his will. 


FRANCE AND THE PAPACY IN 1810. 
HEN there is a talk—though, we are persuaded, only a 
talk—of reviving the dignity of Patrician of Rome in 
favour of Napoleon IIL., it is instructive to look back and glance 
at the views which were entertained touching the true position 
of the Papacy by Napoleon I. When Napoleon restored the 
Roman Catholic religion in France, and gave back to Pius VII. 
the temporal power, he regarded the first as one means of reviv- 
ing public order, and the second as a method of securing an ally. 
He took a purely military view of the Pope and the Roman 
Catholic religion. Both were forces, and it was not his habit to 
allow any force within his reach to run to waste or escape his con- 
trol. When the Consul became the Emperor, he wanted a Pope 
to officiate at his coronation. The Pope obeyed, but the Pope 
and the Emperor had naturally opposite notions of their place 
and functions in this world, and when the Emperor began to re- 
gard himself as the successor of Charlemagne and Emperor of the 
| West, the Pope found that he was considered only asthe Head of the- 
Spiritual Department in the Imperial system, and that his position 
as temporal sovereign was at the best barely tolerated. When the 
Pope did not conform to the Imperial system the Emperor de- 
creed his downfall as a temporal prince, and even before he had 
won his crowning triumph on the Danube he directed his troops 
| to occupy Rome and annex the Roman States. This was done: 
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by decree from Vienna, it was shortly followed by that arrest of 
the Pope which Napoleon declared he did not order, and which 
gave him great dissatisfaction. ‘I am vexed,” he wrote to 
Fouché, “at this arrest of the Pope. Cardinal Pacca should 
have been arrested, and the Pope should have been left in peace 
at Rome. But—there is no remedy; what is done is done.” 
Napoleon seems to have thought that he could keep Pius a 
prisoner, and bend him to his purpose more effectually and 
decently in Rome than elsewhere; he did not want to make a 
martyr, he wanted to make a tool. But he none the less pur- 
sued his system to the end, and whai he did and said furnishes 
a complete view of the position which Rome should hold in the 
Napoleonic system. 

Having annexed the Roman States to the Empire, and thereby 
abolished the temporal power, Napoleon was very anxious to set 
forth a good show of reasons for this act, and he desired that these 
reasons should be fully expounded to the Senate who were to autho- 
rize the annexation. He wished it to be proved, Ist, “that the 
Court of Rome had always employed its spiritual weapons to main- 
tain and augment its territory, and had thus sacrificed the prin- 
cipal to the accessory; 2nd, that the Court of Rome had always 
been the enemy of the power which predominated in Italy, and had 
constantly employed its spiritual armoury to injure this power ; 3rd, 
that the spiritual power of the Popes had been constantly employed, 
not for the interest of religion, but to consolidate the temporal 
power ; that the temporal power had always been employed 
for the destruction of Italy, and the power predominant therein ; 
and that France being then predominant, it followed that the 
Popes would always be the enemies of France; and fourthly, that 
there were two courses which might be taken ; either a patriarchate 
must be established, and the Empire separated from Rome as had 
been done in England, or the temporal power should be abolished 
and the Roman States reunited to the French Empire ”—the course 
which the Emperor desired to see demonstrated to be the proper 
course. Napoleon had made up his mind that ‘no priest ought 
to be a sovereign ”—a very sound conclusion. He had also 
determined to regard himself as the successor of Charlemagne as 
the Emperor of the West, and had framed to himself a most 
satisfactory view of the place the Pope should occupy in the 
Imperial economy. Not content with endeavouring to obtain 
from the Senate, which was easy enough, concurrence with his 
views, he sought the concurrence of his Bishops, a thing not so 
easy to obtain, and he revived the decree of Louis XIV. and 
the declaration of the clergy touching the power of the Pope 
and the rights of the Gallican Church, and declared them 
law. Among the questions put to the Bishops in 1810 
was this—so remarkable for its form and language—‘ His 
Majesty, who may justly consider himself the most powerful 
Christian in the supreme rank to which Providence has raised 
him, would feel his conscience troubled if he paid no attention to 
the complaints of the Churches of Germany on the abandonment 
in which the Pope has left them for ten years....... If the 
Pope, moved by temporal reasons or hateful sentiments, con- 
tinues to leave these Churches in a state of perdition and abandon- 
ment, His Majesty, as Suzerain of Germany, as heir of Charle- 
magne, as the real Emperor of the West, as the Eldest Son of the 
Church, desires to know what he should do in order that the 
blessings of religion may be restored to the Germans.” ‘This 
language leaves no doubt about the position which the most 
powerful Christian had assigned to himself ; he was the Emperor 
of the West, anl the Pope was simply the Chief Bishop of the 
Church. But in a letter he dictated to the Pope at this 
time he speaks even more plainly, not wishing to leave 
any doubt about his principles or his will. Referring to 
the bull of excommunication issued by the Pope in June, 
1809, Napoleon rebukes Pius for his forgetfulness of justice 
and charity, and says, *‘ It was to bless and strengthen thrones, 
and not to destroy them, that Jesus Christ came to sacri- 
fice His life on earth.” He did not restore the Roman Catholic 
worship in France to subject his people to a foreign Sovereign. 
‘* My throne comes from God; I am accountable to Him alone. 
. . . . The triple tiara is the monstrous product of pride and ambi- 
tion, entirely contrary to the humility of the Vicar of Jesus Christ. 
‘The angry passions of those who surround your Holiness would 
have caused much evil if God had not given me the calm and the 
true knowledge of the principles of our sublime religion. .. . 
Your influence is puissant, your empire is grand, when you remain 
within the limits traced for you by Jesus Christ ; but your power 
becomes ridiculous and contemptible when you step forth as one of 
the potentates of the earth, surrounded by pride, menaces, and force. 
. . - Rome is annexed irrevocably tomy Empire, which forms five- 





sixths of Christendom. . . . I have the mission to govern the West 
—don't you meddle. . . . I recognize you as my spiritual chief ; 
but I am your Emperor.” A very imperial utterance. Acts 
followed words. Directions were immediately issued that all the 
archives of Rome should be forthwith sent to Paris, under a sure 
escort, at the rate of a hundred waggons per week. ‘Bring to 
Paris not only all the Pontifical ornaments, but the tiara and 
other jewels used in the Papal ceremonies. Don't forget the tiara 
I gave the Pope.” Finally the Senatus Consulte, prefaced by a 
fervid exposé des motifs, was duly assented to and published in 
the Moniteur, And in this we have the ideal of the Napoleonic 
solution of the Roman question. 

Under this arrangement the States of the Church became an 
integral part of the French Empire, and Rome its second city, 
secur de la ville chérie de Napoléon. The Mayor of Rome was 
to be present at the accession of the Emperor, and have precedence 
next to the Mayor of Paris. ‘The Prince Imperial was to be called 
King of Rome, and a Prince of the Blood or a grand dignitary 
was always to keep up a Court there. After being crowned in 
Notre Dame “ the Emperors” were to be crowned in St. Peter's 
before the tenth year of their reign. As to the Popes, they were 
to take an oath that they would never act contrary to the four 
propositions of the Gallican Church laid down in 1682, and these 
four propositions were declaredcommon to all the Catholic Churches 
of the Empire. Then, in different parts of this Empire there were 
to be palaces for the Pope—certainly one at Paris and one at 
Rome. He was to have 80,000/. a year, derived from landed 
property in various parts, and all the expenses of the Sacred 
College and the Propaganda were to be paid out of the Imperial 
Treasury. ‘This is how the Emperor in the plenitude of his 
power dealt with the Roman question. ‘The key to the whole 
scheme is the abolition of the ridicule puissance temporelle, 
as he called it. But it may be rash to conclude that 
because Napoleon I., when he claimed to be Suzerain of Ger- 
many and Emperor of the West, abolished the temporal power, 
therefore Napoleon III., who is only Emperor of the French, will 
consent to its abolition. No doubt, if the Popes would become 
French subjects and reside again in a French city, Napoleon 
would be glad to welcome them. But that is not likely to 
happen. There is no love lost between the Church and her 
Eldest Son ; and if the temporal power is to disappear, the Popes 
will most likely prefer to live in Italy, to keep up in Rome the 
grand old traditions, and feed on hopes of better days. When 
the Imperial eagles fly home the Pope must make some arrange- 
ment with his nearest neighbour, and his fate may not differ 
materially from that shadowed out by the Senatus Consulte of 
1810, except that the temporal chief will be a simple Italian 
King, and not a self-styled Emperor of the West. ‘Those words, 
so offensive in French ears, “the policy of the Court of Rome,” 
may be effaced from the language of diplomacy, and “ the nar- 
row interest of a Sovereign who has a territory without an army, 
ports without ships, power without support, neutrality without 
guarantee, will confound itself in the grand interest of the Italian 
peninsula,” to use the high-flown language of 1810, but “ the 
ancient patrimony of the Czsars,” the ‘antique land of the 
Imperial eagles,” will not be lost, as he fondly hoped, in the vaster 
entity called the French Empire. 


THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
I.—Tuer West Country. 

E use the term “ West Country” in a sense which will not 
bear a rigid lineal demarcation such as is applied to the geo- 
graphy of a single county. We can lay down on the map no red-line 
boundary marking out where precisely the West Country begins ; 
but we can indicate its limits quite exactly enough for our present 
purpose. The men of Wilts, of Gloucester, of Somerset, and of 
Dorset are “men of the West” to their more easterly neighbours 
in Berks, Oxford, and Hants; but their claim to be admitted as 
representatives of the West Country would be sturdily disputed 
by the inhabitants of Devon and Cornwall. ‘These two last-named 
counties, again, form the heart of the West Country, but we 
should find ourselves trammelled by artificial limits if we confined 
the appellation to them alone, to the entire exclusion of their 
immediate neighbours. Perhaps we shall arrive at a more natural 
definition if we look upon the West Country as including, with 
those sister counties of the extreme West, the western portions of 
the adjoining counties of Somerset and Dorset, reserving the other 

‘* Westerly ” districts as a separate, though cognate subject. 
Of this district, then, thus defined, it may be said in a general 
manner that it is a triangular headland, extending between the 
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English and Bristol Channels, and forming one of the three great 
angles which the rough geography of the ancients assigned to the 
Island of Britain. Water-washed on its two longer sides, and 
stretching out boldly into the Atlantic Ocean, it seems to seek 
scarcely any other neighbour than the sea, whilst the irregularity 
of the surface of the waters by which it is nearly surrounded is 
rivalled by the waves of upland and dale which are its landscape 
characteristic. These uplands, again, generally precipitous on 
their eastern sides, seem to present natural barriers to ingress 
from that direction, and to mark out a district self-contained and 
self-reliant. One of the carliest writers indeed, who describes 
the locality, speaks of the inhabitants as “a stout and puis- 
sant people, taking heart of the soil as if self-emboldened by 
the inlets of the sea and the roughness of the country.” If there 
is less natural boundary in any part it is on the side of Somerset, 
where the confused assemblage of hills and valleys which marks 





the rest of the district gradually divides into distinct ranges of 
hills, separated from each other by widening expanses of lowland, 
and thus opening the way for the open downs and spacious plains 
of Wilts and the broad valley of the Severn; while the water 
frontier, narrowing from open sea to a great estuary, seems to 
invite closer intercourse with the neighbouring shores of South 
Wales. And it is in this very direction that the demarcation of the 
West Country is least distinctly defined in its local history. 

In one respect—its peninsular character—the West Country 
seems marked out as a maritime district; but there are natural 
causes which have prevented it from becoming such exclusively 
or altogether distinctively. By far the greatest portion of its 
sea-line is covered by high and precipitous cliffs, with as un- 
neighbourly an aspect seaward as that presented landward by the 
eastern slopes. ‘The glimpses of the sea from the top of these 
natural battlements rather give the sense of freedom of view and 
distant impressions of life and power, than invite closer com- 
panionship, and the more accessible rural life asserts its natural 
advantages. The increasing breadth of the peninsula also 
towards its eastern boundary removes a considerable portion 
of the province from the influences of the sea, and leaves it to 
inland associations ; and to this result the depth and narrowness 
of the labyrinth of valleys, and the consequent restriction on 
the intercourse and ideas of the inhabitants, greatly tend. But 
the influence of the sea, though thus limited, is considerable; for 
nature has provided for its introduction at many points by the 
numerous estuaries and river mouths with which she has pierced 
the barrier of cliffs, and by the harbours and roadsteads which 
she has provided at convenient intervals for the purposes of com- 
mercial traflic and naval equipment and refuge. We shall not be 
surprised, then, at finding in the West Country, if not an abso- 
lutely maritime district, one of the great nurseries of our maritime 
enterprise,—if not a country peopled by sailors, a coast well fur- 
nished with natural depéts where the inspirations of the neighbour- 
ing sea may collect and find embodiment. 

Over a district situated as is the West Country, the physical 
effects of climate could hardly fail to be very great. As the 
south-western extremity of the island is sheltered from the north 
by the mountainous barrier of Wales, and to some extent 
by the great Trish block of land, and from the east by its 
rampart of hills and its projecting headlands, a large part of the 
district is open to weather influences from the south and the west 
alone, while the inland breezes are greatly tempered by the close 
proximity of the sea. But the great variations in the level of the 
land, and the consequent variations in temperature, render 
it difficult to describe the climate of the West Country as 
a whole. The high platforms of Dartmoor and Exmoor are 
removed by their greater elevation, and the barren uplands of 





Cornwall by their exposure to the storms of the Atlantic, from 
the genial influences which affect the more favoured districts. 
Much greater moisture prevails in some of the lowlands than in | 
others, and rain is of more frequent occurrence than in other } 
parts of England; but the showers being less heavy, the general 
rain-fall is but little above the annual average of the rest of the | 
island. ‘The guide-books tell us that Devon and Cornwall have a | 
mean annual temperature of about 1° 5' above the midland parts of 
England, but in the summer the average temperature is cooler than 
the whole range of country from the South coast to the 53rd 
degree of latitude. ‘The external results, however, of the great 
varieties of climate must be much more apparent now than 
in the days when cultivation added but little to the natural 
advantages of situation. All the oldest descriptions of the West 
Country depict it as a wild and rugged country, rich indeed in 
natural vegetation, but corresponding very little in its general 





aspect to the modern appellation of Davonshire—the “Garden 


of England.” It must indeed have presented in early times 
something of the appearance of a tropical jungle, though teem- 
ing with less luxuriant beauties. This untrammelled growth of 
vegetation in the lowlands must have then blended almost insen- 
sibly to the eye with the wild aspect of the moors and moorland 
forests, and the weather-beaten hills of the old “ land of tin.” But 


| in its present stage of development, there is probably no part of 


England in which the contrasts of scenery, under nearly un- 
changed conditions of geographical position, are so great and so 
sudden. 

It is difficult to pass beyond this gencral description of the 
West Country in its physical aspects without involving ourselves 
in details which fall rather within the duties of a county 
topographer than within the scope of our present plan. But we 
will endeavour as briefly as possible to describe the West Country 
(as we have defined it) in the several districts into which it 
naturally divides itself. Of these we may say there are eight, dis- 
tinguished by varying separate characteristics, in different degrees 
of subordination to their common provincial type. The chalk downs 
of Dorset, the pasturing ground of numerous herds of sheep and 
droves of cattle, and one of the dairies of England, pass intoa dis- 
trict where the valleys are more luxuriant, and the hills attain a 
higher elevation, and where we find ourselves in a land of orchards 
and cider. ‘The county frontier is here an artificial one, and we 
may obliterate it, and consider ourselves already in the district 
which bears the name of East Devon, and is sometimes called 
the valley of the Exe, stretching from the latitude of Tiverton to 
the lofty sea cliffs of Sidmouth and the mouths of the Exe and the 
Teign. The central and more southern parts of thisdistrict maintain 
strictly the valley character; those, however, between Tiverton 
and Exeter, and between the latter place and Columpton have * an 
irregular, billowy surface.” Here the orchards of West Dorset are 
multiplied, and the cider produce is much more plentiful. Elms 
and oaks are the prevailing timber of the district, and the stiff 
soil of West Dorset also can boast of its oak trees as among the 
most magnificent in England. ‘The pasture grounds are devoted 
chiefly to the dairy, and a Devonshire dairy has a significance of 
its own. 

From the estuary which forms the mouth of the Exe the coast 
line trends almost directly south to the Start, the eastern point of 
a cleft headland, from the western point of which it again 
turns northwards, till it reaches the great natural harbour of 
Plymouth Sound. Enclosed by this coast line from the mouth of 
the Teign to the entrance of Plymouth Sound lies a district nearly 
250 square miles in extent, called the South Hams. To this 
favoured spot the name is given par excellence of “‘ the garden of 
Devonshire.” Here indeed we see Devonshire life and scenery in 
its most typical form. Here we still meet in their perfection with 
the far-famed Devonshire cottages, with their thatched roofs and 
warm walls of ‘‘ cobb,” once at any rate so dear to the native mind 
that there isa country saying, ‘‘ Good cobb, a good hat, shoes, and 
heart last for ever.” Here, under the mild climate of this southern- 
most land of the West Country, snow and ice are almost unknown, 
and those valetudinarians of less favoured districts, the myrtle, gera- 
nium, fuchsia, and hydrangia grow fearlessly and blossom profusely in 
the open air. Orchards abound, and with them the ‘* pound-houses ” 
for the manufacture of cider, the average supply of which is ten 
hogsheads per acre. Here, too, we find the typical ‘* Devonshire 
lanes,” buried between their high hedge-and-tree banks, and end- 
less in their wanderings ; whilst the whole district exhibits ‘a sue- 
cession of winding combes, bold swells, and fine vales.” ‘The 
upper grounds of the South Hams are appropriated alternately to 
pasture and to tillage; the lower grounds are chiefly cultivated as 
meadows. Cattle and sheep are bred and fattened in considerable 
numbers, and the butter and cream produce—who has not heard 


| of the Devonshire clotted cream ?—attest the richness of the pasture 


grounds. As we approach the hill districts of Dartmoor and 
Chudleigh on the north the scenery becomes finer, while 
innumerable streams, descending from the hill-sides, traverse every 
part in their wanderings to the sea. 

Leaving these pleasant cultivated districts of hill and dale, and 
passing northwards from the South Hams, we emerge on the mag- 
nificent wastes of upland and moorland (about 130,000 acres in 
extent) called Dartmoor and the Forest of Dartmoor, which form 
a sort of heart to the whole district between Start Point, on the 
English Channel, and Ilfracombe, on the Bristol Channel, and a 
great wall of demarcation between North and South Devon. ‘This 
great upland, which is composed entirely of granite, attains a mean 
elevation of 1,700 feet above the sea, and has been compared to 
‘‘a mountain squeezed down, and in the process split asunder, 
until the whole was one hilly wilderness, showing ever and anon 
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strange, half buried shapes, striving to uplift themselves towards 
the sky.” Although its secluded character has been to some 
extent modified by the roads which now traverse it, yet still, 
«with the exception of the lands surrounding the Government 
1s established upon it, and some small farms on the high 
far from each other, Dartmoor is entirely uncultivated, its 
gloomy hills and dales being seldom disturbed by other sounds 
than those of the rushing torrent or howling wind. A coarse 
grass heather, reeds, the whortleberry, and moss are the principal 
produce of the granite soil ; trees vanish from the view on entering 
the moor, and even fern and furze are confined to the deepest 
valleys.” The trunks of trees, however, often found in the bogs 
of the district, support the tradition implied in the name, that 
here at one time spread a vast forest. In the deep recesses of the 
waste great morasses form the cradles of some fifty streams, 
which descend on the adjoining lowlands. This is the birth-place 
of the Dart, the Teign, the Tavey, and the Taw. On the heights 
a few thousand sheep and cattle find pasturage, and the air, 
though cold and moist, is considered on the whole healthy. 
With the Dartmoor range commences also the great mineral dis- 
trict of the West. 

Between this wilderness and the Cornish frontier lies the dis- 
trict called West Devon, which extends from a little to the north 
of Tavistock to the northern shore of Plymouth Sound. The 
surface, another sea of hill and dale, is marked especially by the 
number, narrowness, and depth of the valleys, ‘* whose sides 
generally rise with a steep ascent from the banks of streams, and 
by the peculiar manner in which the intervening high grounds are 
rent and broken.” It is a grass and corn district, with orchard- 
grounds interspersed, and ‘the dells and narrow valleys and the 
sides of the hills are clothed with abundance of wood.” Here are 
the greatest rain-fall and the latest harvests of Devonshire. 

Leaving West Devon and crossing the Cornish frontier, a great 
change comes over the inland scenery. ‘¢ The hills which hither- 
to delighted us are now patched with fields, but otherwise are 
as bold and uniform as the ocean waves which they resemble 
in their undulations, while they are everywhere disfigured by stone 
hedges, disposed along them in straight lines with the utmost ex- 
actitude. A great part of this barren country has been stripped 
of the rocks which once imparted interest to the scenery, and the 
mining districts are rendered hideous by unsightly erections and 
heaps of rubbish, so impregnated with mineral matter that not a 
blade of grass will vegetate upon them.” Striking, however, as is 
the contrast between Devon and the inland parts of Cornwall, 
the coast scenery of the latter is unrivalled in its wild and 
strange beauty, and “ the banks of the rivers, and the deep 
valleys or bottoms with which the country is furnished, are in 
general well wooded and picturesque.” Vegetation is much 
checked and stunted by the sea air, but industry and science 
have done something to mitigate this natural disadvantage, and 
it has been recently stated that in the Penzance district alone, 
in West Cornwall, there are above 1,500 acres of market gardening 
ground in cultivation, producing two crops of vegetables a year, 
to the value of not less than 50,0001. a year. But the natural 
wealth of Cornwall lies not upon its surface, but beneath its soil, 
and as the oldest mining district of Britain it is the home and 
workshop of a large and energetic population, marked by charac- 
teristics which have rendered them at-all periods of English historya 
memorable race. ‘The wages paid in the Penzance district are about 
9,000/. a month, and the tin mines alone of Cornwall are said now 
to produce about 10,000 tons of metallic tin a year. ‘The mineral 
district may be said to extend from Dartmoor and Exmoor to the 
Land’s End; lead, silver, antimony, iron, and other metals are 
among its products, but these are of trifling importance compared 
with the tin and copper. In 1851 the mines of Devon and Cornwall 
together were estimated to furnish one-third of the copper raised in 
the British Isles and other parts of Europe. The Dutch East 
Indies have been in modern times the only rivals to the Cornish tin 
trade, and the comparative position and prospects of the two are 
at the present moment a& subject of warm discussion and dispute. 
But it is probably premature as yet to speculate on what would 
be the fate of Cornwall, if in the vicissitudes of commerce she once 
lost this great basis of her prosperity. 

Cornwall is almost an island, for the ‘Tamar forms its eastern 
boundary from within a few miles of its northern coast. It has 
been described as in shape a natural cornucopia. Its southern coast 
line may be roughly said to consist of two bays, one, and much 
the larger, sweeping from the mouth of the Tamar to Lizard 
Head. The northern coast line from the Land’s End to Hartland 
Point, within the Devonshire frontier, forms one gentle sweep to 
the north-east, faintly divided by the point called ‘Trevose 
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Head. ‘These larger sweeps are indented with numerous smaller 
bays, and besides the smaller river mouths are pierced by two 
great estuaries, forming natural harbours of refuge to the north- 
ern and southern coasts. Passing round Hartland Point, the 
coast line bends south-east, and then forms a deep bay, facing 
nearly due north, on the eastern side of which an estuary, dividing 
almost immediately into two limbs, forms the mouth of the rivers 
Torridge and ‘Taw, and the sea gate to the towns of Bideford and 
Barnstable, the capitals of North Devon. This district, which 
extends along the shores of the Bristol Channel to the frontiers of 
Somerset, and inland to the borders of Dartmoor and the Vale of 
Exeter, is in general a grain-producing district, but it is more 
emphatically that land of “combes” which the author of West- 
ward Ho! delights to describe. The quieter beauty of the valleys 
of the Torridge and the Taw is succeeded by more striking scenery, 
when the coast line, bending northward, reaches the neighbour- 
hood of Ilfracombe, the most northerly latitude of Devonshire ; 
and from this point to Lynmouth, near the Somersetshire frontier, 
we meet with the most peautiful coast scenery of either county. 
The climate, although the district is exposed to the influence of 
somewhat colder winds, is still genial enough to impart to the 
vegetation most of the luxuriant growth of the southern districts, 
while the air is lighter and less enervating. 

With the remaining coast line to the estuary of the Parret, in 
Bridgewater Bay, we reach the limits of what may be more strictly 
called the West Country. T he sea line of Somerset is very irregular, 
“« in some places projecting into the sea in rocky promontories, aud 
in others forming fine bays, with flat and level shores.” We have 
already spoken of the distant ranges of hills, and wide valleys, and 
marshes which form the characteristic of this country. The most 
remarkable range of hills in the Western district is that of the 
Quantock, extending from the neighbourhood of Taunton to the 
sea. ‘These rise to a general elevation of 1,000 to 1,100 feet, 
and in one part to 1,270 feet. Steep on the west side, the 
declivities are more gentle on the east, as they descend on that 
side into beautiful valleys. But the most striking highland 
district is that of Exmoor, an area of about fourteen square miles, 
stretching across the frontiers of Devon and Somerset, at a short 
distance from the coast, but lying almost entirely in the latter 
county. Like Dartmoor, it is a great tract of dark hills and 
valleys traversed by streams, and rising to the height of 1,668 
feet on the eastern side and 1,610 on the west. The central 
part of the district—about 20,000 acres—formed the great Forest 
of Exmoor, which was enclosed in 1815, and a considerable 
acreage cultivated and leased in separate farms. But a large 
part of Exmoor still remains a wild heath, over which are 
scattered the juniper and the whortleberry, the home of the famous 
Exmoor ponies, and on the moor side of the red forest deer. 
The miner, however, has recently intruded on this solitude, and 
considerable tracts are now in the hands of three of the largest 
iron companies. The air of Somerset varies nearly as much 
as that of Devon, and between the temperature of the Vale of 
‘Taunton and that of the highlands, the difference is very striking. 
But it is a rich pasture ground and a fertile grain country. 

But the wealth of the West Country is not confined to the 
produce of the land. ‘The streams which add so greatly to the 
beauty of the scenery yield their contributions to the food of the 
inhabitants, and the long seaboard profits largely from the 
bounty of its neighbour. ‘The trout streams are dear to the 
angler, but the sea fisheries form one of the staples of cuployment 
and support to the maritime population and of prosperity to the 
whole land. In the well-being of Cornwall especially this is an 
important ingredient. Several thousand persons are employed in 
the fisheries of St. Michael's Bay and St. Lves, taking fish to the 
amount of 140,000/. to 150,00 /. annually. 

Such, then, is the West Country. It would be vain to speculate on 
the effect which such aland, so varied in its physical aspects and so 
richly gifted by nature, must have produced and must produce on the 
minds of its inhabitants. Such impressions are slowly and insensibly 
imbibed, and cannot be easily traced in their particular influence 
or estimated in their extent. A soil abundantly repaying, yet still 
demanding labour, would foster habits of cheerful but easy in- 
dustry. Perhaps the near neighbourhood of the sea was not 
without its influence in the formation of that sturdy independ- 
ence of character which marks the men of the West. The 
sense of secure seclusion and quiet home-life may have brought with 
it the corresponding virtue of hospitality to strangers. The 
brighter aspects of the country and the more genial climate may 
have inspired a cheerful and gentle courtesy, while the deep 
shadows of the narrow valleys, the rapid alternations of cloud and . 
sunshine, and the fantastic and dreary features of the wilder 
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moorlands may have had something to do with fostering super- 
stitions and promoting a belief in folk-lore. But there is one 
circumstance that must have produced important results. Under 
such varying conditions of physical existence there was security 
against sameness of character and pursuits. At least there is no 
monotony in the roll of fame of the men of the West. 


A LONG VACATION RAMBLE. 
II.—BLANKENBERGHE (Continued). 


I suoutp like to know how many grown Englishmen or 
Englishwomen, apart from those unfortunates who are prepar- 
ing for competitive examinations, are aware of the existence 
of this place? No Englishman is bound to know of it by any 
law of polite education acknowledged amongst us, for is it not 
altogether ignored in Murray? Even Bradshaw's Continental 
Guide is silent as to its whereabouts. This is somewhat hard 
upon Blankenberghe, sturdy and rapidly growing little watering- 
place that she is, already exciting the jealousy of her fashionable 
neighbour, Ostend. It must be owned, however, that she returns 
the compliment by taking the slightest possible interest in the 
contemporary history of the British Empire. Nevertheless the 
place has certain recommendations to persons in search of a 
watering-place out of England. If you are content with an 
hotel of the country, of which there is a large choice, you may 
have three good meals a day and a bedroom for six and a half 
francs, with a considerable reduction for families. Even at the 
fashionable hotels on the Digue the price is only eight or nine 
francs; and when you have paid your hotel bill you are out of all 
danger of extravagance, for there is literally nothing to spend 
money upon. Your bathing machine costs you sixpence. ‘There 
are no pleasure boats and no wheeled vehicles for hire in the 
place, and no excursions if there were; shops there are none ; 
and the market is of the smallest and meagrest kind. ‘There are 
no beggars and no amusements, except bathing and the Kursaal. 
These, however, suffice to keep the inhabitants and visitors in a 
state of much contentment. 

But now for the geography. From Ostend harbour to the 
mouth of the Scheldt is a dead flat, highly cultivated, and dotted 
all over with villages and farmhouses, but somewhat lower than 
high-water mark. The sea is kept out by an ancient and dilapi- 
dated-looking dyke, some fifty feet high, on the slopes of which 
flourishes a strong, reedy sort of grass, planted in tufts at regular 
intervals, to hold the loose soil together. The fine sand drifts up 
thé dyke and blows over it, lying just like snow, so that if you 
half close your eyes and look at it from fifty yards’ distance, you may 
fancy yourself on a glacier in the Oberland. Blankenberghe is an 
ancient fishing village, lying just under the dyke, between eight 
and nine miles from Ostend. When it came into the minds of the 
inhabitants to convert it into a watering-place they levelled the 
top of their dyke for some 600 yards until it is only about twenty- 
five feet above high-water mark. They paved the sea face with 
good stone, and the fine flat walk on the top, thirty yards broad, 
with brick, and called it the Digue, in imitation of Ostend. They 
built a Kursaal, three or four great hotels, and half-a-dozen first- 
class lodging-houses, opening on to the Digue, with deep 
verandahs in front, and they brought a single line branch of the 
Flanders railway from Bruges, and the deed was accomplished. 
There is no such a sea walk anywhere that Ican remember as 
Blankenberghe Digue, from which you look straight away with 
nothing but sea between you and the North Pole. From the 
Digue you descend by a flight of twenty-four steps on one side to 
the sands, on the other into the town, the chief of these latter 
flights being at the head of the Rue d’Eglise, the backbone, as it 
were, of the place, which runs from the railway station to the 
Digue. There may be 1,500 inhabitants out of the season, when 
all the Digue hotels and lodging-houses are shut up; at present, 
perhaps, another 1,000, coming and going, and attracted by the 
bathing. 

Of this institution an Englishman is scarcely a fair judge, as it 
is conducted on a method so utterly unlike anything we have at 
home at present. My American friend assures me that we are 
100 years behind all other nations in this matter, that the 
Belgians conduct it exactly as they do in the States, and that theirs 
is the only decent mode of bathing. It may be so. One sees such 
rapid changes in these days, and advanced opinions of all kinds 
are being caught up so quickly by even such Philistines as the 
English middle classes, that he is a bold man who will assert that 
we shall not see the notions of Brightofi and Dover yield to 
the new ideas of Newport and Blankenberghe before long. In 


one respect indeed it is well that they should, for the machines 
here are convenient little rooms on wheels, with plenty of pegs, 
two chairs, a small tub, a looking-glass, and everything handsome 
about them. But the wheels are broad, and very low; con- 
sequently you are only rolled down to the neighbourhood of the 
water, thinking yourself lucky if you get within five or six yards 
of it. Now, as the occupants of the machine on your left and 
right are probably sprightly and somewhat facetious young 
Belgian or French women, and as the beach shelves so gently 
that you have at least a run of fifty yards before you can 
get into deep enough water to swim with comfort, the root 
difference between Blankenberghian and English habits dis- 
closes itself to you from the first. Of course, as men, women, and 
children all bathe together, costumes are necessary, but those in 
which the men have to array themselves only make bathing a dis- 
comfort, without giving one the consciousness of being decently 
clad. You have handed to you with your towels a simple jersey, with 
arms and legs six or eight inches in length, reaching perhaps to 
the middle of the biceps and femoral muscles. Into this apology for 
a dress you insert and button yourself up (it is well for you, by 
the way, if one or two buttons be not missing), and then are 
expected to walk calmly out into the water through groups of 
laughing girls in jackets and loose trousers. Having threaded 
your way through these, and avoided a quadrille party on the one 
hand, and an excellent fat couple, reminding you of the picture of 
Mr. and Mrs. Bubb in the one-horse ‘‘ chay,” who are bathing their 
family on the other, you address yourself to swimming. As you 
descended from the Digue you read, ‘‘ Bathers are expressly 
recommended to hold themselves at least fifteen yards 
from the breakers by buoys designed.” You do not see any 
breakers, but there is a line of buoys about eighty yards out 
to which you contemptuously paddle, and after all find 
that you are scarcely out of your depth. When you have had 
enough you return, poor, dripping, forked mortal, to a last and 
severest trial. For the universal custom is to sit about on chairs 
amongst the machines ; and on one side of your door are perhaps 
a couple of nursemaids chatting while their children build sand 
castles, on the other a matron or two working and gossiping. 
Now, Sir, a man who has been taking the rough and the smooth 
of life for a good many years within half a mile of Temple Bar 
is not likely to be over sensitive, but I would appeal to any con- 
tributor on your staff, Sir, or to yourself, whether you would be 
prepared to go through such an ordeal without wincing? On my 
return from my first swim I recognized my American cousin in 
his element. He was clad in a blue striped Jersey—would that I 
could have sprinkled it with a few stars,—and was sauntering about 
with the greatest coolness from group to group, enjoying the whole 
business, and no doubt looking forward complacently to the time 
when differences of sex shall be altogether ignored in the acade- 
mies of the future. He threw a pitying glance at me as I ske- 
daddled to my machine, secretly vowing to abstain from all such 
adventures hereafter. Since that time I have taken my dip too 
early for the Belgian public to be present at the ceremony, but, 
like the rest of the world, I daily look on, and, unlike them, 
wonder. As to the morality of it, I can’t say that I think the 
custom of promiscuous bathing as practised here seems to me 
either moral or immoral. Occasionally when the waves are a little 
rough you see couples clinging together for mutual support more 
than the circumstances perhaps strictly require; but there is 
very little of this. The whole business seemed to me not 
immoral, but in our conventional sense vulgar, much like ‘ kissing 
| in the ring,” which I have seen played by most exemplary sets of 
young men and women on excursions in Greenwich or Richmond 
| Park, but which would not do in Hamilton Gardens or a May 
| Fair drawing-room. Meanwhile, I hope that as long at least as 
I can enjoy the water we shall remain benighted bathers in the 
eyes of our American cousins and of the brave Belgians. To a 
man the first requisite of a really enjoyable bath is surely deep 
water, and the second, no clothes, for the loss of either of which 
no amount of damp flirtation can compensate, in the opinion at 
least of your contributor, who nevertheless in these Belgian parts, 
while obliged to record his opinion, has perhaps a great conscious- 
ness that he may be something of an old fogey. 

I suppose that a man or nation is to be congratulated about 
whom their neighbours have nothing to say. If so, the position of 
England at this time is peculiarly enviable out bere. I read the 
Independance Belge diligently, but under the ‘head ‘ Nouvelles 
d’Angleterre,” for which that journal retains, as it would seem, a 
| special correspondent, I never learn anything whatever except 
| the price of funds. We occupy an average of perhaps twelve 
i lines in its columns, and none at all in those of the La Vigie de la 
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Céte, the special production of Blankenberghe, or of the Bruges 
and Ostend journals. 
‘¢OQh! wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as ithers see us!” 

Certainly a short residence at Blankenberghe should be taken in 
conjunction with the volume of essays on international policy by 
Mr. Congreve and his fellow Comtists, which I happen to have 
brought with me for deliberate perusal, if one wants to feel the 


shine taken out of one’s native land. I don’t. 
Vacuvus VIATOR. 








THE DISTRESS IN CORNWALL. 
[To Tue Epiror oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—In the controversy respecting the condition of Cornwall the 
following facts may be of value. ‘The four Unions named are the 
principal mining centres of this county. I intended to include 
the Truro Union in my list, but the Circumlocution Office having 
its votaries in that locality, I am denied the necessary informa- 
tion :— 

Number OF Persons RECEIVING PAROCHIAL RELIEF DURING THE NINTH 

WEEKS OF MICHAELMAS QUARTERS IN 1864, 1865, 1866. 


Indoor. Outdoor. 
Unions. 1864. 1865. 1866. 1864. 1865. 1866. 
St. Austell Se eS ee 1,656 ... 1,659 ... 1,678 
Redruth...... SS eae 1,254 ... 1,173 ... 1,319 
Penzance ... © cn Se as OE mae 697 ... 720... 818 
Liskeard von SOO one. TOR sccone 1,372 ... 1,474 ... 1,562 





Each Union shows an increase of pauperism, but I am certain, 
from personal observation, that the returns convey no adequate 
idea of the distress which exists, nor the heroism with which it is 
borne. I heard one of our chairmen of Quarter Sessions state 
a few days since that he ‘had witnessed an amount of squalor in 
the St. Blazey district that surprised him.” The tide of emigra- 
tion continues. There is, however, not the faintest demand for 
national aid.—-I am, yours obediently, W. H. Nortuy. 

Penmellyn, St. Columb, August 28, 1866. 








BOOKS. 


—_——. 
THE BEGGAR'S BENISON.* 

Tuts is a fiction—so far as it is fiction—of a rather fresh and 
striking kind, fresh at least to this generation. It professes to be 
the autobiography of a ‘self-made man,” one who pushed his 
selfish way from the company of thieves and burglars in his child- 
hood into the highest rank of Scotch society, without, however, 
becoming morally any better than the class from which he rose, 
and remaining indeed greatly the inferior in disinterestedness and 
capacity for self-denial of many who live by crime and plunder. 
The style is full of blunders and vulgarisms, no doubt intentionally 
inserted to be in keeping with the low origin and imperfect educa- 
tion of the supposed author. Thus, in the very first line, we have 
‘ veniality ” for ‘* venality,” and like blunders, generaily of a kind 

showing a slight desire to use fine language, without the power of 
using it correctly, run through the whole tale. Thus the two little 
thieves who are the hero and heroine of the story “ join issue” with 
their mother’s tears and laughter, when what is meant is that they 
join in with it; and errors of this kind, but unaccompanied by errors 
of spelling, errors of course intentional, and very skilfully imagined, 
dot the whole autobiography. Thestyle is taken from the school of 
Defoe and Mr. Gilbert,—the earthy school of fiction, as it may be 
called,— which delights in the commonest details of common life, 
and would record every tying of a shoe if there were time and space 
for it, and if it added anything to the realistic force of the effect. 
Indeed the book shows rather more of the defects of this school, more 
of a tendency to smother individual character in sordid details, than 
either the great writer we have named or his able modern disciple, 
the author of The Goldsworthys. Our author shows, however, a 
power in his many clever caricaturist pen-and-ink illustrations 
which lightens the narrative, and adds largely even to the force of 
the style by this pictorial commentary, with its strong sense of 
humour, a gift only half impressed on his written words. Nothing 
can be much cleverer than the greater number of these rough 
pen-and-ink illustrations. The humour of the written book, 
as is usual with writers of little sentiment, is of the driest 
kind, and it becomes tangible and visible to the reader chiefly 
in the drawings by which the descriptions are accompanied. 
Mr. Gilbert showed a power of the same kind in the illus- 





* The Beggar's Benison, or a Hero without a Name but withan Aim. A Clydesdale 
story. Illustrated by upwards of 300 pen-and-ink sketches. 2 vols. ondon: 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 





trations with which he adorned his little book of fairy tales 
issued last year, The Magic Mirror, the engravings of which were 
full of a caustic and sarcastic power very like that of the pen-and- 
ink sketches which occur on every second page of these volumes. 
Indeed they add to the book by the help of the eye very much the 
same sort of quality which Mr. Dickens's power of literary carica- 
ture gave to his earlier works. Of course it is not at all in the 
same degree an intellectual quality to be able to so exaggerate 
the expression of a face or figure, in order to convey a sense of 
the ludicrous belonging to it, as it is to find illustrations which 
convey that impression to the mind by the help of words, and of 
words alone. Many a man has enough eye to catch the ludicrous 
effect of a very high white collar in a hypocrite of Mr. Pecksniff's 
type, who would never think of describing him as ‘ look- 
ing benevolently over a low wall of collar” at the exter- 
nal world; and many a man could catch the solemn official 
demeanour of a water-rate collector, who would never think of 
expressing it by saying that ‘‘ he assumed before all men a solemn 
and portentous dignity, as if he had all the world on his books, 
and it was all two quarters in arrear.” Intellectual caricature 
requires all the quick perception needed by a caricaturist who uses 
the pencil only, and a great power of perceiving humorous. 
analogies as well. But still, if the highest power of intellec- 
tual caricature be wanting in one in whom the humour of mere 
perception is not wanting, such rough clever sketches as the 
author of this book gives us supply a commentary on his real 
meaning which adds very greatly even to its literary effect. 
Cleverer sketches,—caricaturist, but not broadly caricaturist, in 
their character,—than many of these we have seldom seen. 
Look at that picture, Vol. [. p. 195, of Miss ‘Tucker, 
the dressy show-woman of the great haberdashery establish- 
ment in Glasgow putting on a shawl, so as to exhibit its 
effect to an old dowager customer. She is throwing back her 
head and casting her great, black, vulgar eyes at the possible 
purchaser, evidently intent less on recommending the shawl than 
on observing the dramatic effect of her own showy person and 
gorgeous ringlets on the innocent old lady. There is another 
dowager sitting by, waiting perhaps till her turn comes,—a quiz- 
zical old person in spectacles, with her hands in her muff, gazing 
straight into empty space, and taking great pains to show that 
she does not want the shawl, and is not admiring either the show 
or the show-woman. ‘There is just a touch of caricature in the 
picture, the slightest possible exaggeration of the show-woman’s. 
vanities and affectations, and something rather more grotesque in 
the innocent admiration of the one old dowager and the tart 
unconsciousness of the other, than would be observable in them if 
they were in flesh ani blood and crape and velvet before our eyes, 
but the caricature only brings out the humours of the situation, 
and does not disgust us with excess. Or look at that admirable 
sketch (p. 148) of the boy asking for employment from an old 
huckster, who only vouchsafes the pithy answer, ‘‘Cut!”" The 
attitude of the lad, with his top-heavy head, suggestive of a 
certain general precocity, and his deferential mode of holding his 
cap in his hand suggesting especially a precocious worldliness 
and no timidity, just hits the official style of the question, ‘‘ Do 
you require a boy?” but the snuffy old huckster, glaring 
through his spectacles at him, without taking the trouble even 
to remember that a question had been asked, indeed evidently 
regarding the boy only as something to be cleaned out of the shop 
as speedily, and with as little waste of energy, as possible, is a 
sketch worthy of the most humorous artists in Punch. Nor are 
these sketches better than a hundred others in the book. Even 
fine shades of character are occasionally taken off admirably. 
Look at that lady (Vol. IL, p. 63), who is taking the hero by the 
button as she sits beside him on the sofa, and evidently impressing 
on him sometbing with amiable enthusiasm. The feeble, amiable- 
religious face, with parted lips, receding chin, and a watery smile, 
has never been better touched off. She is warning our hero—who 
needs little enough warning against religion of any sort—against 
the “‘ mere morality ” of a preacher who has made some impression 
upon him. ‘He's a mere moralist and expounder of sentiments,’’ 
she exclaims, ‘‘ that serve as an excuse to the materialist and the 
schismatic; but will such bring us to the true interests of 
religion? Will they bring us to the bosom and embrace of the 
Church? Will they, above all, bring us to Zion?” The com- 
mentary of the picture on this speech is admirable. You can see 
that the lady is in earnest, that she leans heavily on her own religious 
adviser, and that she has scarcely mind enough to do more. The 
half-alarm and half-embarrassment in the face of our worldly hero 
who is the subject of her appeal is also admirably expressed. Both 
the religious and the medical adviser of this same lady are sketched, 
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and sketched with equal humour. The parson, the Rev. Nahum 
Gust, who proportions the fervour of his graces before meat to the 
splendour of the feast set before him, appears in all manners of 
attitudes throughout the book, praying with a devout widow, taking 
snuff, sipping rum punch, and, greatest of all, asking a blessing over 
a grand aldermanic feast at Glasgow. This picture (Vol. LI., p. 
154) is one of the most humorous in the book. We have previously 
been informed that “if he [Dr. Nahum Gust] sees that there is 
only one soup, and that the best plate,—the silver dish-covers, let us 
suppose,—are not out, he merely prays that we may be thankful 
for ‘ the mercies now spread before us.’ If, in addition, however, 
to the soup there should be a display of silver, thus indicating 
something superior beneath it, he craves the Deity that ‘it may be 
blessed exceedingly, and that we may esteem it beyond price, and 
with becoming gratitude to the Giver of all Good.’ But if there 
should be an inordinate display of plate,—two soups in silver 
tureens, the French corner dishes, and so on,—with perhaps 
three or four ‘sawlies’ to wait at the table, then there are no 
bounds to the reverend gentleman’s pious enthusiasm, for under 
such circumstances he is observed to throw up his arms, exclaim- 
ing ‘Bountiful Jehovah! and to give ‘a grace like a tether,’ 
as Burns says.” It is in illustrating this last condition of 
of things, that the sketch we have spoken of is given, and the 
mingled cleverness, worldliness, and hypocrisy in the reverend 
gentleman’s face are hit off with a touch that few caricaturists 
now command. Nor is the medical adviser of the amiable lady 
to whom we have alluded,—a subtler conception,—less admirable. 
He is given us as he persuades her to take a glass of champagne at 
her own table (Vol. IL, p. 71), and saying, ‘* My dear madam, I 
am not pressing upon you anything that will do harm. On the 
contrary, [ am actually prescribing a medicine—and a medicine 
that I only wish all my patients could afford to take—without 
looking fora fee. Permit me therefore to fill your glass, aye, even 
to the brim,—and [to ask you?] to imbibe it before the effer- 
vescence flies off, when all I have to say is, that if it does you any 
harm, blame me.” The merry cunning in his eye, aud bland, 
comfortable chuckle with which the doctor presses on the lady the 
wine in which he wishes also to indulge himself, is given with the 
greatest spirit. And yet none of these pictures are very excep- 
tionally clever, so high is the general range of ability in the rough 
drawings which are the greatest attraction of the book. 

But the book itself, though scarcely equal to its own illustra- 
tions, is sufficiently able. It is the autobiography of a sort of 
tame, low-class Barry Lyndon, who after being extricated from 
the criminal class in which he finds himself in his childhood, never 
again (but once) commits a crime of any sort, and yet is never 
once guilty of doing anything which he does not conceive to be 
strictly for his own advantage. A more atrocious and mean sort 
of self-love we have never seen delineated except in Mr. 'Thack- 
eray’s Barry Lyndon, though no doubt Barry Lyndon is apparently 
guilty of loving meanness and treachery for its own sake, while 
this nameless hero is guilty only of loving himself (which is not a 
very different thing), and is mean only when it tells in favour 
of his own advancement in the world. The defect of the 
story is that the writer, while intentionally showing up the 
meanness of his hero, and fully aware, and intending his 
hero to be fully aware, of its ugliness, is disposed to treat it 
as a venial sort of selfishness, which needs no practical repent- 
ance or self-abasement before it may fade away, be pardoned and 
forgotten. ILere is a fellow who actually turns from his door his 
own mother and sister (who have been all generosity and love to 
him), in order that he may not be shamed by his connection with 
them, —who, with the same motive, disowuns his father, and betrays 
to the poor old sailor, in the old age of the latter, the bad be- 
haviour of his mother during one of his long voyages taken twenty 
years previously,—who devotes himself, body and soul, to the 
lowest and most selfish worship of money-getting,—who picks his 
master’s pocket of business letters in order to know further 
the secrets of the firm and the best means to his own 
advancement,—who allows his father-in-law elect to suppose 
that he has done from pure disinterestedness what he has really 
done to purchase his consent to the marriage,—who, in short, from 
beginning to end of the book never commits one grateful or 
generous action, but who is yet represented as sliding quietly into 
satisfaction with himself and a better and more generous character 
in his old age without any complete breach with himself, without 
either confessing or abjuring the monstrous treacheries, worthy 
only of a Judas, of his youth. In Barry Lyndon every line ex- 
presses the author's sense of the loathsomeness of the character he 
is drawing. But in this plebeian Barry Lyndon, while there 
is a temperate and moderate sense of misconduct, there is no 





jloathing of one of the most hateful sins of which man was 
_ever guilty. The man who commits them slides quietly on, not 
ouly into prosperity, but apparently into virtue and gentle regrets, 
without true remorse or any reparation. The hero is a scoundrel 
at heart, who is turned by a moral dissolving view into a decent 
sort of character without any real change. And this it is which 
gives the story the effect of an utterly superficial literary faculty, 
It sketches people’s habits, and oddities, and tricks, very cleverly 
indeed, from the burglar and pickpocket up to the rich mer- 
chant, but their characters and motives it does not probe 
adequately at all. The strength of the book is after all 
in the writer’s quick eye, as shown in his drawings. All 
that is visible to the eye is sketched with admirable minute- 
ness and dry caricaturist humour, but the further you go from the 
surface the further we are from the truth of human nature, 
‘There is real beauty and pathos in the conduct of the hero’s little 
sister, Sissy, whom he betrays, and abandons, and eventually 
leaves to be transported as a convict, though she is quite innocent 
of the crime for which she is punished, and whose love for him 
and perfect delicacy of feeling are the only beautiful touches in 
the story. But then how completely the dénouement, even in her 
case, belies the character previously sketched. She ends in being 
a mere vulgar, common-place woman of the world, after showing 
a beauty and disinterestedness of character that were really touch- 
ing. ‘The end of the book is its worst part. ‘The story is a very 
poor autobiography, and a worse novel; but it is full of ability, 
capacity, and humour, asa series of superficial sketches of manners, 
and especially of the manners of tradesmen, touched off with a very 
happy power of caricature. If the author is a beginner, we do not 
doubt that we shall hear of him often again, and before long not 
anonymously. 





MISS ROSSETTI’S NEW POEMS.* 

Miss Rosserttr has never again come up to the level she reached 
in Goblin Market. There was a freshness, simplicity, and originality 
in that little goblin story which reminded us of Hans Christian 
Andersen, and yet a sweet, refined current of poetical feeling which 
kept it far above the level of a mere child’s tale. We cannot say 
the same for the poem which gives the name to this little volume. 
The Prince’s Progress is rather a common-place allegory of the 
delays and temptations which men allow to intervene between 
themselves and the beauty or truth to which they profess to 
dedicate their lives. And the execution does not redeem the 
poem itself from the charge of a certain want of drift, vigour, 
and raison d’étre. There are much better things in the book 
than the Prince's Progress, but the criticism which we passed 
some years ago on Miss Rossetti’s last volume, that the 
larger number of its pieces had a want of concentration and of 
distinct intellectual unity about them, is perhaps even more 
true of this. With few exceptions the fugitive insights and 
glimpses of beauty with which these poems abound have little to 
bind them together, and leave little mark on the mind. They are 
full of snatches of fancy, of floating musical notes, gleaming 
wings, rustling leaves, and glowing skies, such as we might bring 
together in a summer-day dream, but the single pieces are not 
penetrated by single conceptions; they are rather fancies illy 
strung on a single mood of mind, without force and without effect. 
And Miss Rossetti yields the rein to her fancy so completely and 
helplessly that sometimes it betrays her, leading her into mere 
caprices that have neither the form and glow of beauty about 
them, nor any individuality of their own to give them a claim to 
poetic existence indepen, ently of beauty, by mere right of the 
fascination they exert over ‘he imagination. ‘Take, for instance, 
the very silly poem, so we must call it, called ** A Bird’s Eye 
View,” which describes, from a croaking raven’s point of view, 
the hapless voyage of a royal bride whose ship founders at sea, and 
so fulfils the bad omen which the bird of ill omen predicted. 
The idea of the poem is poor, and the execution is worse than the 
idea, capricious to the verge of imbecility, as thus :— 
| And the home-wind blows soft! 
But a Raven sits aloft, 
} Chuckling and choking, 


“Tn a far foreign land, 
Upon the wave-edged sand, 
Some friends gaze wistfully 
Across the glittering sea. | Croaking, croaking, croaking :— 
‘If we could clasp our sister,’ Let the beacon-fire blaze higher; 
Three say, ‘now we have missed Bridegroom, watch; the Brido 





Which the spring-tide billows reach, 
Stand a watchful throng, 
! Who have hoped and waited long: 


her!’ | draws nigher. 
‘If we could kiss our daughter!’ | 
Two sigh across the water. | “On a sloped sandy beach, 
| 


“Oh the ship sails fast, 
With silken flags at the mast, 








* The Prince's Progress and Other Poems. By Christina Rosseiti, Loudsn: Mic- 
nillau aud Co, 
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‘ Fie on this ship, that tarries | One monotonous note 

With the priceless freight it carries! | Tolled from his iron throat: 

The time seems long and longer: | ‘ No father, no mother, 

O languid wind, wax stronger !'"— But I have a sable brother : 

He sees whore ocean flows to, 

And he knows what ho knows 
too,’ ” 


4‘ Whilst the Raven perched at ease 
Still croaks and does not cease, : 

There is no doubt a certain candour in expressing a wish “to 
clasp our sister, now we have missed her,” like that which Cole- 
ridge used to give utterance to about his wife. When she was at 
a distance, he said, he yearned for, he loved, adored her, when she 
was near him, he shrank from, hated, loathed her. But even this 
eandour, which appropriately delineated might be made poetical, 
is poetically wasted by the very strong suspicion the lines 
suggest that the candour was put in for the sake of the rhyme, 
and not the rhyme for the sake of the candour. But the some- 
times absurd caprices of Miss Rossetti’s fancy are best illustrated 
in the last verse we have quoted, which is, we suppose, meant to 
express humorously the indecent liberties ravens will take in 
commenting on human fate, and the slangy familiarity of their 
apophthegms. Barnaby Rudge’s raven used to draw corks, and 
ery, *‘ I’m a devil, ’'m a devil !” which he varied with 

** Polly put the ket- 
—tle on, we'll all have tea,” 
and Miss Rossetti’s raven is therefore comparatively modest and 
conventional in limiting its sarcasm on the Princess's expedition to 
a panegyric on its brother’s wide knowledge of marine geography, 
and of the cosmos in general, conéained in the remark,— 
‘* He sees where ocean flows to, 
And he knows what he knows too.” 

But Miss Ressetti’s raven, if a comparatively modest and conven- 
tional raven, at least takes us far enough from the gravity of a 
poem intended to be in manner a wail and lament, to make the 
whole grotesque, while he does not go deep enough into the heart 
of a raven’s instincts to dramatize the raven’s own thoughts, or 
what might be supposed to be such, on the Princess’s fate and his 
brother's prophetic wisdom. Miss Rossetti never clearly set before 
herself whether she wished to paint the pity of the Princess’s fate, 
or the quaint ideas which a raven’s grotesque and (according to 
the popular belief) ill omened alertness suggests, and hence she 
has confused the two so as to spoil both, and makes her poem 
mere ridiculous doggerel, instead of either a pathetic or humorous 
piece. 

But though the fault of the book consists in the excessive 
vagrancy and loose texture of the fancies which Miss Rossetti 
strings together, often almost with the arbitrariness of the 
little bits of coloured glass in a kaleidoscope, we should be very 
sorry not to recognize fairly the beauty,—often indeed evanescent 
beauty, which it is difficult to remember, and the impression of 
which vanishes almost with the reading of the piece,—of many of 
the stanzas it contains. ‘There is no doubt that Miss Rossetti has 
a genuinely poetic temperament, and that what she wants is rather 
original conceptions and strongly marked subjects, than variety 
of illustration and warmth of sentuuént with which to clothe such 
thoughts as she has. ‘The finest poem ,we think much the finest 
poem, in the volume, is the one called ‘* Light Love,” which, as it 
is not very long, we venture to extract in full. The cruelty 
of the faithless lover's taunts probing to the bottom wounds he 
has himself inflicted, is indeed scarcely natural, or natural only to 
a lover of cruelty for cruelty’s sake ; but granting its possibility, 
there is the true ring of tragedy in the verses, and a finesse in the 
scornful cruelty of the traitor’s language which impresses us far 
more powerfully than any other of * aese webs of brightly coloured 
fancy, and warm, often hectic, se ament :— 


“Sure death that builds a nest 
For those who elsewhere cannot 
rest?” 


““*Oh, sad thy lot before I camo, 
But sadder when I go; 

My presence but a flash of flame, 
A transitory glow 


She strained his baby in her arms, 
His baby to her heart: 
‘Even let it go, the love that harms: 
We twain will never part ; 
Mine own, his own, how dear 
thou art!’ 


‘Now never tease me, tender-eyed, 
Sigh-voiced,’ he said, in scorn: 
‘For nigh at hand there blooms a 

bride, 
My bride before the morn ; 
Ripe-blooming she, as thou for- 
lorn. 
Ripe-blooming she, my rose, my 
peach ; 
She wooes me day and night: 
I watch her trembie in my reach ; 
She reddens, my delight ; 
She ripens, reddens in my 
sight.’ 


“¢And is she like a sunlit rose ? 
Am I like withered leaves ? 
Haste where thy spiced garden 


But in bare Autumn eves 
Wilt thou have store of harvest 
sheaves ? 
Thou leavest love, true love, be- 
hind, 
To seek a love as true; 
Go, seek in haste: but wilt thou 
find ? 
Change new again for new; 
= up, enjoy—yea, trample 
00. 


“*Alas for her, poor faded rose, 
Alas for her, like me, 
Cast down and trampled in the 
snows !’ 
‘Like thee? nay, not like theo: 
She leans, but from a guarded 
treo. 
Farewell, and dream as long ago, 
Before we ever met: 
Farewell; my swift-paced horse 
seems slow.’ 
Sho raised her eyes, not wot 
But hard, to Heaven: ‘ Does God 


Between two barren wastes like 
snow. 
What wilt thou do when I am 


gone, 
Where wilt thou rest, my dear? 
For cold thy bed to rest upon, 
And cold the falling year 
Whose withered leaves are lost 
and sere.’ 


«‘ She hushed the baby at her breast, 
She rocked it on her knee ; 

‘And I will rest my lonely rest, 
Warmed with the thought of thee, 
Rest lulled to rest by memory.’ 

She hushed the baby with her kiss, 
She hushed it with her breast: 

“Is death so sadder much than 

this— 





“‘Oh, sad thy note, my mateless 
dove, 
With tender nestiing cold ; 

But hast thou ne’er another love 
Left from the days of old, 

To build thy nest of silk and gold, 

To warm thy paleness to a blush 
When I am far away— 

To warm thy coldness to a flush, 
And turn thee back to May, 
And turn thy twilight back to 

day ?” 


“ She did not answer him again, 
But leaned her face aside, 
Wrung with the pang of shame and 
pain, 
And sore with wounded pride: 
He knew his very soul had lied. 








blows : forget ?’” 

The imagination which conceived Goblin Market and the very 
different kind of poem we have just extracted ought to be capable 
of other original efforts, and we think would be, if Miss Rossetti 
would only concentrate her powers more, and instead of throwing 
off so many slight snatches of mere prettiness, would cherish one 
or two subjects long in her imagination, and not attempt to write 
upon them till they had really taken root,—taken possession of her 
mind. 





IONA.* 

WE are informed by Sir Walter Scott that when, in company with 
a party of friends, he first set foot on the Isle of Skye, his first 
thought and that of all his fellow-voyagers, as all simultaneously 
stated, was of Johnson’s famous Latin Ode. They were all 
haunted by it; and we suspect that few travellers have visited 
the Hebrides since the Jowrney was published without some over- 
shadowing from the spiritual presence of the adventurous and 
enthusiastic lexicographer. In Iona especially, as the present 
writer can testify, the words of Johnson keep sounding in the 
memory of the visitor, and we must in honesty confess that in 
opening this delightful volume our first wish was to ascertain if 
the Bishop of Argyll had reproduced the passage on the ** Ruins of 
Iona” which took our ancestors by storm, the respectable Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society, Sir Joseph Banks, being, as Boswell 
tells us, so much struck on reading it, that he clasped his hands 
together, and remained for some time in an attitude of silent 
admiration! The rolling apostrophe has its place of honour in 
Dr. Ewing's pages, and due reverence is paid to the memory of 
the gallant pilgrim, who, when oppressed with years and failing 
health, braved the storms of the Hebrides in the late autumn, in 
an open boat, “happy as a lover,” resting not until he could 
write, ‘‘ We were now treading that illustrious island which was 
once the luminary of the Caledonian Islands, whence savage clans 
and roving barbarians derived the benefits of knowledge and the 
blessings of religion.” 

If we fancy that we can afford to smile now at the rhetoric of 
Johnson, historical research is every day justifying the instinct of 
wonder and veneration which led him to Iona, and is revealing to 
us how much Europe owed to the island, and to the Celtic 
Christianity which made it the head-quarters of a very wide- 
spread missionary enterprise. 

‘The volume before us consists of two parts, an account, with 
illustrations, of the ruins of the Cathedral of Iona as they now 
exist, and a sketch of the history of early Celtic Christianity, and 
specially of the mission of St. Columba. ‘The former, by the 
Messrs. Buckler, of Oxford, is very complete and satisfactory. 
The letter-press is luminous and unpedantic, and with the aid of 
the plates will enable even the reader who is but slightly 
acquainted with the mysteries of Church architecture to form a 
very clear conception of the form, size, and style of the noble 
abbey and adjoining monastery, as they originally stood, occupy- 
ing an area of more than three acres. 

No portion, however, of these magnificent remains dates from 
that period of the history of Iona which has most interest for us, 
and readers of the Record and of the Religious Tract Society's 
publications should be duly warned against a false enthusiasm, in 
case any of them may be meditating a visit to lona during these 





* The Cathedral or Abbey Church of Iona. A series of drawings and descriptive 
letier-press of the ruins. By the Messrs. Bucklers, a:chitects, Uxford; and some 
accouut of the Karly Celtic Church and of the Missiou of St. Columba By the 
Right Rev. the Bishop of Argyll and the Isles, Loudon: Day aud Sou. 
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holiday weeks ; for the ruins are not, as one of the Society’s writers 
affirms, ‘‘ memorials of the zealous and devoted labours of St. 
Columba and his associates.” Their architecture is that of the 
twelfth and fourteenth centuries, and, as the author to whom we 
have just referred tells us truly that a general conformity with 
the Church of Rome, doctrinal and ritual, had been established 
throughout Scotland in the eleventh century, the builders must 
have been children of the ‘* Scarlet Lady.”” Consequently, what 
remains of their handiwork—being, moreover, so exceedingly un- 
like the style of Exeter Hall—‘ cannot fail,” indeed, “to excite 
the deepest emotion in the heart of the Christian ;” but then, if he 
be of the genuine Tract type, that emotion will be one of profound 
thankfulness for the light which was denied tothem. For clearly, 
in ‘* taking our walks abroad,” either among the ruins of the past 
or the raggedness of the present, gratitude for favours withheld 
from others should be the burden of our song, unless Dr. Watts 
was not the poet elected of Heaven to teach our nurseries philan- 
thropy. 

For ourselves, we must regret that we can only speak in general 
terms of the many tokens of architectural genius which Iona still pre- 
serves, and which will survive, we cannot but think, in the pages 
of the volume before us, when the symmetry of circular massive 
doorway, the flowing grace of pointed window, and the exquisite 
sculpture of the sedilia in the choir, and that of the canopy and’ 
corbel of the adjacent piscina will have passed away from the 
ruins themselves. 

But, as we have said, it is the earlier chapters of the history of 
Iona which have the chief attraction for us. These are furnished 
by the Bishop of Argyll, and having had occasion recently to 
record our sympathy with Dr. Ewing as a theologian, we have 
equal satisfaction now in speaking of him as an historian. Within 
a wonderfully brief space he has told us the story of the life of the 
remarkable Irishman to whom Iona owed its European celebrity, 
and in a graceful, temperate, and coherent narrative he has given 
us the results of the latest researches into the origin, peculiarities, 
and activities of the ancient Celtic Church in Scotland and 
Ireland. We say Celtic, for the Christianity which Columba 
carried with him to Iona had not reached Ireland through a 
Romish channel. It had come to those Scots of Erin, who 
afterwards impressed their name upon the whole of the northern 
half of Great Britain, by means of the intercourse which existed 
between the inembers of the one great Gaelic family. 

The European head-quarters of this family were in Gaul; but 
Galatia, in Asia Minor, was a Celtic colony, being either a portion 
of the original Celtic wave which had broken off, so to speak, and 
never advanced further westward, or a refluent stream of popula- 
tion ; and as it is undoubted that the Celtic-speaking Churches of 
Vienne and Lyons derived their Christianity from the Last, 
it is highly probable that Galatian missionaries introduced it. 
It is but natural, and scarcely an assumption, if we further 
suppose that, either directly or indirectly, the Celts of these islands 
were also indebted for their Christianity to brethren from Galatia. 
In any case, the differences between the Roman and Celtic 
Churches in such matters as the time of celebrating Easter, 
the celibacy of the clergy, and others of considerable moment, 
were presumptive proofs that the early British Church had 
not been an offshoot from the Italian vine. But the question 
now is removed beyond the sphere of conjecture; for fragments 
of liturgies, which may be as old as the third century, and which 
are certainly not of later date than the fourth or fifth, have been 
discovered, and these pronounce unmistakably in favour of the 
Asiatic origin of the first Christian Church in this country. 

In old Ireland, however, all Celts were not of equal calibre. 
There was an inferior type which did not embrace Christianity, and 
their defeat in battle by their abler brethren has been sung to us 
by their own Ossian. Our readers must not suspect our gravity as 
we thus write, and in Bishop Ewing’s volume they will find speci- 
mens of Oassianic poetry of which Johnson himself could scarcely 
doubt the genuineness and antiquity, in presence of the proofs 
now before us. One element of this poetry is too characteristic 
not to be noticed here, and that is a certain defiant tone (ultra- 
Broad Church, some might say) in which the bard indulges when 
speaking of the exclusive claim to heaven advanced by the 
Christian priesthood. A forger of a later day would hardly have 
ventured to employ such language, or rather, as Dr. Ewing 
suggests, the notions conveyed by the language were almost incon- 
ceivable by the medieval mind. ‘The following lines, in a very 
dramatic dialogue between St. Patrick and Ossian, call to mind 
very forcibly the words of the Teutonic chief who chose to go 
without baptism, preferring to join his ancestors anywhere after 
death rather than to be in heaven without them. We can only 





quote them and leave them to tell their own story, with the remark 
that, on the whole, Ossian the pagan is to us fully as Christian in 
his sympathies as those who hold that for moral heathens and 
immoral Christians alike the one certainty is everlasting damna- 
tion :— 
“¢Tell us, O Patrick! what honour is ours ? 

Do the Feine of Ireland in heaven now dwell ?” 

‘In truth, I can tell thee, Ossian of Fame, 

That no heaven has thy father, Oscar, or Gaul.’ 

‘Sad is the tale thou tellest me, priest, 

I worshipping God, while the Feine have no heaven.’ 

‘Shalt thou not fare well thyself in that city, 

Though ne’er should thy father, Caoilte, and Oscar be there ?” 

‘ Little joy would it bring me to sit in that city, 


Without Caoilte and Oscar as well as my father.’ 
co * . * * * * * 7 


‘ How different Mac-Cumhail, the Feins* noble King! 

All men uninvited might enter his great house. 

Reproachful are the words thou speakest of the great King. 

TI will forgive thee, Cleric, though thou dost not tell.’ ” 
The victorious Celts—Scots or Milesians—having become dominant 
in Ireland, in course of time passed over to Cantyre—only some 
twelve miles distant from Rathlin—and there established a colony 
which gradually spread itself as far as Breadalbane in the east 
and the Isle of Skye in the north. To this division of the Celtic 
family St. Columba belonged, and Iona was already part of its 
possessions, when in 563 the great missionary first landed on its 
shores. He was then in his forty-second year, having been born 
at Garten, in Donegal, in 521. From the King of the Scots, who 
was his own near kinsman, he received a grant of the island 
before he made it his home, and from the hour of his arrival he 
began those labours from which he never rested until, amid the 
“‘ great lamentation” of his associates and in the seventy-ninth 
year of his age, he went up to still nobler work. 

We find St. Columba, with his “ tall and gentle aspect, and a 
voice so loud and melodious that it could be heard at a mile’s 
distance,” losing no time in beginning his missionary journeys. He 
visits the pagan Pictish King in the neighbourhood of Inverness ; 
and then, so incessant and so successful are his undertakings in 
preaching, founding monasteries (some fifty-one in Scotland alone), 
and in erecting churches, that there is scarcely a parish in the 
north and west of Scotland, or the west and south of Ireland, where 
his name is not fresh and venerated to this day. But for further 
details we must refer our readers to Bishop Ewing’s attractive pages. 
‘There exists a somewhat curious Gaelic prophecy, one well known 
to most Highlanders, that ‘‘ Iona shall one day be as it was,” and 
possibly some may even dream of a resuscitation of monastic life 
in the island. To alter slightly Johnson’s words, such a resuscita- 
tion would, as we think, ‘be impossible, if it were endeavoured, 
and foolish if it were possible.” St. Columba’s mantle, we cannot 
but believe, has fallen on his successor, the present Bishop of Iona, 
and we can scarcely imagine a greater boon, not only to the diocese 
of Argyll, but to the whole estate of the Catholic Church, than 
that the ‘‘ Celtic Christianity” of Dr. Ewing, in its bearing 
especially on the three great questions left open by the Privy 
Council—Inspiration, the Atonement, and the Future discipline of 
the human family—should be proclaimed from all our pulpits. 





CHRONICLES OF A YORKSHIRE HAVEN.t+ 


Mr. Bonp, whose name we have not hitherto seen among the 
editors of the Chronicles and Memuvrials, has prefaced his records 
of the Cistercian Abbey of Meaux or Melsa, in Yorkshire, with 
some general reflections on medieval English monasticism which 
forcibly remind us, when we compare them with the details of his 
material, of an instructive passage which we will transcribe from 
Carlyle’s Past and Present:—‘“ One of the things that strike us 
most throughout in Jocelin’s Chronicle, and indeed in Eadmer’s 
Anselm, and other old monastic books, written evidently by pious. 
men, is this—that there is almost no mention whatever of ‘ personal 
religion in them, that the whole gist of their thinking and specu- 
lation seems to be the ‘ privileges of our order,’ strict ‘ exaction of 
our dues,’ ‘ God’s honour ’ (meaning the honour of our Saint), and 
so forth.” 

Such remarks have a peculiar applicability to the history of a 
Cistercian monastery, in which the monks lived under a very severe 
personal régime, yet without being thereby exempted from finan- 
cial difficulties and litigations consequent on the continual ex- 
tension of the fraternity, so that they often experienced how 





* These were the original Fenians, and while we do not altogether censure their 
Broad-Church proclivities—any more than the Judicial Committee would d.—it was 
rather untoward in the Head Centre to label Irish aspirants to empire with the 
name of a defeated clan. 

t Chronica Monasterii de Melsa, Auctore Thoma de Burton Abbate. Edited by E. A. 
Bond, &c., under the direction of the Muster of the Rolls, London: Longmans and 
Co. 1866. 
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little we can be secured against the cares of life by renouncing 
the majority of its comforts and sympathies. The Abbey of 
Meaux or Melsa, founded in 1150 by a dozen emigrants from 
Fountains Abbey, in the marshy lands between the Humber, the 
Hull, and the sea, received within ten years’ donations of land 
beyond its own site (partly under titles not of the most secure) 
amounting to 1,300 acres; yet at the end of this time the first 
abbot, Adam, ‘‘ was compelled to abdicate, having brought the 
community for which he had nobly laboured to the very brink of 
ruin. In his ardour for the complete realization of his aims he 
formed a congregation of forty monks. But the revenues were 
insufficient for their maintenance; perhaps the lawsuit with 
Archbishop Roger had impoverished the convent. [Roger was 
the third Archbishop of York after Heury Murdac, who had 
by charter given some considerable estates to the abbot. Roger 
afterwards disputed this donation with Adam, and there was some 
sharp practice, our editor admits, on the part of both claimants. ] 
While receiving novices, as many as eleven at a time, the abbot, 
not having the means of clothing them, was driven to give them 
his own tunics, and often had to go clothed only in his cowl. 
After struggling on in extreme poverty the convent was obliged 
to disperse.” Three similar dispersions are chronicled under the 
administrations of the four next abbots, the dispersed brotherhood 
taking refuge in other monasteries, and once indeed in the homes 
of their own neighbours, gentle and simple. One of these catas- 
trophes had been the result of an obstinate struggle with King 
John in defence of the liberties of the Cistercian Order. All this 
time the monks were living in a desolate and lonesome country, 
which was first fitted for tillage by their exertions; their dress 
was of the plainest kind, their dwellings de jure were totally un- 
ornamented, and their diet included no animal food of any kind, 
though in these points their discipline is shown to have been con- 
siderably relaxed, at least within the first quarter of the thirteenth 
century. Our present chronicler was Thomas Burton, the nine- 
teenth abbot of Melsa, whose rule began in 1396. He is a some- 
what dry and material writer, and the transactions he records 
do not exhibit much variety. We will not further pursue the 
regular epitome of them contained in the editor's preface, which 
might perhaps be rendered more readable by the addition of 
a good map and some modern local information, but we will 
endeavour to glean from the volume a few entertaining episodes. 
We may premise that Mr. Bond has edited the work from two 
autograph MSS., one contained in the Egerton collection of the 
British Muséum, the other in the library of Sir Thomas Phillips, 
at Cheltenham. The latter MS. was first written by the author, 
and is somewhat less complete in reference to the history of the 
monastery, but more copious in its abstracts of English and 
European contemporary transactions. The local records from 
this MS. have been copied in Dodsworth’s monastic cclléctions in 
the Bodleian Library, and some portions of them are quoted in 
Dugdale’s Monasticon. They show the lands of the abbey in its 
most flourishing days to have included parts of about fifty-three 
villages and towns, spreading over almost the whole of Holderness, 
and over some of the neighbouring districts. The present volume 
of the Chronicle terminates with the death of Richard, the seventh 
abbot, in the year 1235. 

Mr. Bond observes that our chronicler has entered into an 
amusing dissertation on the etymology of the word Melsa, in 
which, however, it is partly difficult to follow his meaning. He 
gives the choice of six significations, each of the most whimsical 
character, and extremely far-fetched and obscure. This account is 
not in the main unfair, as may sufficiently appear from the first 
interpretation—Melsa, mellis sapor (flavour of honey). But the 
two next suggestions have, we think, been misunderstood by our 
editor, from his not considering the superficial knowledge of 
Hebrew which the old abbot had acquired. Melsa is interpreted 
‘* strife” (rixa) and ‘in unleavened bread” (in azymis), not cer- 
tainly from the French word mélée and the English meal, as Mr. 
Bond suggests, but from the two meanings of the Hebrew 
‘**massah ” (or ‘* mattsah,” as it is commonly pronounced). The 
etymon ‘‘messa quasi dans potum,” is similarly founded on the 
Hebrew participle mashteh, watering. ‘The other two suggestions, 
“* messa quasi hospes salvans” and ‘‘quasi mensura salutis,” 
we must abandon to Mr. Bond's contemptuous notice. But 
it is quite a pleasure to see with what fervour these quibbling 
derivations are urged upon our attention by the affectionate 
partiality of the chronicler. To him Melsa is ‘‘the flavour of 
honey, on account of the amenity of the site, the sweetness of 
the religious obligations, and the spiritual sweetness of divine 
worship.” Melsa is “strife, because at its first foundation 
there was strife and debate about the site,” or because, “ it has 


scarcely hitherto had any rest from strife and persecution,” or 
because, ‘‘ its dwellers wage a continual controversy with the three 
enemies, the devil, the world, and the flesh.” Or itis said ‘‘ to give 
the drink of comfort, by largely bestowing pious alms upon the 
needy ; of affliction to the swelling motions of the flesh, by spiritu- 
ally drinking the cup of the Lord’s passion; and of perpetual con- 
solation to thirsting souls, by evermore insisting on divine con- 
templation.” And in a like strain he treats the remaining apparent 
roots, so that Melsa becomes quite a wonderful word for doctrine, 
for reproof, and for exhortation, according to that old patristic 
method. 

It is only by attending to these indirect expressions of feeling 
that we can form a notion of the pious and sentimental side of the 
character of our chronicler, whose behaviour in active life we shall 
best be able to criticize in connection with a subsequent volume. 
Thus he tells us of the first benefactor of Melsa and three other 
monasteries, William le Groos, Earl of Albemarle in the time of 
Stephen and Henry II., that in his frequent passages of the 
sea in military expeditions, when the storm raged, he would lie 
restless and in conceivable discomfort until midnight, at which 
hour his Cluniac and Augustinian monks of Aumale and Thornton 
were rising to their nocturns, when, confiding in their prayers, he 
would quietly fall asleep ; and at cock-crow, if he woke again, 
he was once more lulled to slumber by remembering that the 
Cistercian brethren of Vaudey and Meaux were hastening to 
chant their vigils. 

Poor man! we hope the Melszans, above all, were earnest in 
their prayers for him ; for their abbot, Adam, had not treated him 
altogether handsomely. He had been allowed freely to choose a 
building site anywhere on the Earl's estate, and he insisted on 
taking one which his benefactor was on the point of exchanging 
on terms extremely satisfactory to him. All was in readiness for 
the legal transfer; and on a sudden the monk saw the spot and 
desired it, and took possession in the name of God and of His 
Mother, and just as if he had been fulfilling a prophecy,—“ The 
mount of the Lord’s house shall be established on the top of 
the mountains,” or in vertice montis, and of course he could not 
afterwards be persuaded to retract his decision. Yet the Earl of 
Albemarle afterwards condoned this behaviour, and bestowed 
other lands and tenements on the brotherhood, though under 
titles which they had some difficulty in substantiating. 

Under the rule of Hugo, the fifth Abbot of Melsa, its monks 
were engaged in a somewhat unseemly contest with the nuns in 
the neighbouring convent of Swyne over a dead body. Amandus 
Stewart, or Pincerna, as the name is Latinized, had desired to be 
buried in the Melswan precincts, and bequeathed the monks a 
consideration for that privilege of about twenty-five acres of land, 
with appendages. Somehow or other their holy sisters imagined 
they had a like claim and interest on and in the body, and, as we 
are told, seized and carried it off violently to their house by the 
counsel and aid of one of the Sayers of Sutton. Will the reader 
believe that corporate avarice was the ruling motive of this 
feminine exploit, or was it some other “tumult in a vestal’s 
veins?” Did the nuns take the spades and pickaxes in their 
own hands, or are they said to have themselves done what 
they did by means of agents? Did they encounter any oppo- 
sition? Did it give rise to any midnight ambushes, alter- 
cations, pacifications, or superstitious illusions, that might supply 
a scene for a romantic opera like Der Freyschiitz. Our prosy 
chronicler enters into no such particulars, and it is unfortu- 
nately not the business of a critic to varnish his plain narrative. 
Only we must avow that the upshot of the affair seems to have 
been defectively and partially related; we find that the question 
was referred to arbitration, and that the nuns secured the corpse 
and a fine of twenty marks into the bargain! How they can 
have obtained this decision, if it be true that Amandus had chosen 
to lay his bones among those of the brotherhood, remains a 
mystery. But the convent has produced no authoress to vindicate 
the integrity of its dealings, and we know nothing of these but 
from hostile testimony. We hope we may acquire further interest- 
ing information respecting these nuns when Mr. Bond has pub- 
lished another volume, and supplemented both with a convenient 


index. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
REVIEWING the magazines when the first of the month falls on a 
Saturday is like writing an account of a battle before half the 
forces come into action. We may take desultory peeps at the 
skirmishers, and praise the accuracy of their fire, we may notice 
the awkward plunges of the General's horse, as indicative of the 





perturbed state of mind of the rider, and his certainty, so fully 
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borne out by subsequent facts, that he will get into a mess after 
all. But we cannot form any idea of the whole. And if we are 
to believe Mr. Dicey’s able letter to this month’s Macmillan, we 
should probably know just as little if we were writing after the 
battle. Instead of pursuing the comparison, we will begin our task 
with the article which has furnished this hint and the magazine 
from which the article is taken. 

We do not mean to be unjust to Mr. Henry Kingsley’s story 
when we call Mr. Dicey’s account of the ‘‘ Campaign in Germany ” 
the most remarkable paper in this month’s Macmillan. It is in our 
opinion none the less remarkable that it deals chiefly with results, 
and avoids those details on which special correspondents and 
military commissioners are more apt to dwell. Mr. Dicey takes 
the view we quoted last month from Colonel Hamley, that the 
war was not decided by the needle gun, but he gives one fact 
which is new as well as conclusive. ‘In the first place, a 
very considerable portion of the Prussian army, as I can vouch 
from personal observation, was not armed with breech-loaders, but 
wit! old-fashioned muzzle-loading muskets; in the second place, 
in many of the engagements, in all of which the Prussians proved 
victorious, the musket, whether breech-loading or muzzle-loading, 
played a very insignificant share.” Another fact noticed by Mr. 
Dicey, and one which partly accounts for the Austrian defeat, is 
that the Prussians never did what they were expected todo. They 
defied tradition, and they won. ‘They staked their whole chance 
upon one throw, and did not stop to consider what was to be done 
if that throw went againstthem. Prudent players hedge after mak- 
ing a grand stake, and forget that if they must have either success 
or failure it is useless risking the one to avert the other. Mr. 
Dicey deals severely with Benedek, who, he says, ‘‘ had an immense 
reputation before the war, based on as small evidence as that of 
any commander I ever heard of, not excepting General McClellan 
or poor Lord Raglan.” But the strongest argument brought up 
against Benedek is that the Prussian Generals were not men of 
genius. ‘Even in the Prussian camp,” says Mr. Dicey, ‘‘ where 
respect for all constituted authorities is carried to an exaggerated 
degree, complaints were rife as to the extent to which the rights of 
royalty interfered with the efficient conduct of military affairs. The 
experience of all nations has shown that royal princes are seldom, if 
ever, good commanders-in-chief, and I believe the present cam- 
paign has been no exception to ordinary rule.” Mr. H. Kingsley’s 
instalment of Silcote of Silcotes is marked by the well known 
characteristics of that impulsive and vigorous writer ; parts of it are 
more entertaining than usual. But we cannot quite appreciate 
the portrait of Mrs. Sugden, and old Silcote is vaguely contradic- 
tory. Weshould be glad to know if, while penning the passage 
about the selfishness of children, Mr. Kingsley never thought of 
the similar reflection in Vanity Fair. We should like to ask Mr. 
Trollope if, in making Doodles tell Archie Clavering that he was 
going it, he never thought of the similar remark in David Copper- 
Jield. Of the further contents of Macmillan we need only speak 
of Mr. Morley’s “ Social Responsibilities,” for we defy any one to 
understand ‘* Women and Criticism,” and the paper called “* From 
the Lip of Loch Etive” ends most significantly by the writer 
stepping physically into a creek after doing the same morally. 
Mr. Morley’s paper is on the workhouse question, and is devoted 
rather unnecessarily toa defence of the Guardians. Surely no one 
whose opinions on the workhouses are worth anything abused the 
guardians personally as being stingy and mean. Any picture of 
the ordinary guardian was meant, not to hurt his feelings, but to 
show the public how incompetent such a man must be to perform 
such duties. Still, though Mr. Morley goes out of his way to prove 
himself more just and more profound than all other writers, there 
is much in his article from which these blemishes should not 
divert our attention. Once get beyond the iilogical comparison of 
the young lady, sympathizing but not helping, with the guardian, 
neither sympathizing nor helping—Mr. Morley forgetting that 
the guardian neglects the plain duties imposed upon and accepted 
by him, and that it is not his sympathy which is demanded, but 
the bare performance of his duty—and you find much food for 
thought, and many plain wants put justly and forcibly. Here is 
a truth which cannot be brought too often before the public :— 

“It is the shirking of this plain social duty, of having clear-sighted 
convictions of some sort on social subjects, which keeps all the most 
terrible questions of to-day—pauperism, prostitution, profound and 
wide-spread indigence—open and unsettled, and, worst of all, in no fair 
way for being settled, This may be only too easily illustrated. Among 
the host of remedies which are before the world, economic, political, 
religious, or somi-religious, there is one, and one only, on which every- 
body is agreed as an element in the renovation of things. There is 
nobody, who thinks that the world might be made better than it is, who 


does not also think that education is at least one essential element in 
the new scheme. Politicians, economists, moralists, divines—all the 





world vow that education, at all events, is one of the things needful. 
There was a time when people were not ashamed to argue against 
schemes for popular education, that ‘to extend instruction would be to 
multiply the crime of forgery.’ But I suppose the stupidest person in 
the country would now allow that learning to write does not necessarily 
involve learning to be willing to steal, and that, on the whole, in spite of 
the perils which may thus attend the process, the education of its 
citizens is the prime safeguard, as it is the first duty, of the State. Yet 
the wretched, pinched, botched system of national education that, after 
years of toil and perseverance, has at length got a place among us, is a 
sufficient proof of the small momentum of even a universal opinion, 
when it is not held with warmth and enthusiasm. We think that 
education is a useful thing, but only as we might think it in a dream, 
We do not grasp, as a truth that affects ourselves, the fact that education 
means less crime, less vice, less helplessness, less pauperism, less 
brutishness, and more of everything that makes society tranquif, pros- 
perous, and wise. If this were grasped as we grasp other truths in our 
waking moments, the tide of public opinion would speedily rise high 
enough to demolish, with an irresistible sweep, the crowd of puny but 
still effective obstacles which sectarian prejudices, and vicious religious 
prejudices, and official prejudices so blindly and perversely interpose. 
It is the duty of every citizen of public spirit to help to add something 
to the momentum. Instead of well meaning but intemperate abuse of 
guardians, who are men of narrow lights and many pinching cares, let 
the majestic beast make its wrath felt by bishops and deans, and Roman 
Catholic priests, and Dissenting ministers, and politicians with small 
minds in great places, and all other orders of men who, with the best. 
intentions in the world, vigilantly take care that the English poor shalt 
have as few chances as possible of emerging from their barbarous and 
degrading ignorance. Men with accurate memories and a good judg- 
ment, and interested in the subject, do not hesitate to say that the 
prospects of a great movement in national education were brighter thirty 
and twenty years ago than they are at the present moment. When woe 
contrast this wretched history with tho vigour and activity with which 
the colony of Victoria for instance has set to work, has resolutely pre- 
vented denominational differences from blocking the way against a great 
system of national education, and has denied to parents the preposterous 
right of pleasing themselves whether their children shall grow up in 
darkness or enlightenment, there is something unspeakably humbling 
and exasperating in our own sluggishness.” 

In the Cornhill we miss those distinctive papers which have 
given rise to separate discussion, and the present number is below 
the late average. Miss Thackeray indeed continues her story with 
her own genius and originality, tinged with a slight reflection from 
that of her father. Is not there a flavour of both in the following ? 

“Tt seoms strange to us commonplace, common-sense Protestant 
people, in these days of common-place and common sense, living in the 
rough and ready world of iron, of progress, of matter of fact, to hear of 
passionate revival and romance and abstract speculation, to be told of the 
different experiences of living beings now existing together. While the 
still women go gliding along their convent passages to the sound of the 
prayer-bells, with their long veils hanging between them and the coarse, 
hard world of every day, the vulgar, careworn toilors, the charwomen 
and factory hands of life are at their unceasing toil, amid squalor and 
grime and oaths and cruel denseness; the hard-worked mothers of 
sickly children are slaving, day after day, in common lodging-houses, 
feeding on hard fare, scraps and ends from the butchers’ shops, or refuse 
and broken victuals from some rich neighbour’s kitchen ; while others, 
again, warmed and fed in the body, weary and starving mentally, are 
struggling through passionate sorrow and privation...... Are work 
and suffering the litanies of somo lives, one wonders? are patience and 
pain and humiliation the fasts and penances of others? No veils hang 
between the hard, brazen faces and the world; no convent bars enclose 
them other than the starting, ill built brick walls of their shabby homes. 
and lodging-places. But who shall say that the struggles, the pangs, 
prayers, outcries of all these women, differently expressed and experi- 
enced though they are, do not go up together in one common utterance 
to that place where there is pity for the sorrowful and compassion for 
the weary ?” 

Mr. Trollope is not quite at his ease in the ‘ Claverings.” Now 
and then he reminds us of his old self, that is, of a former story. 
At other times he is treading on new ground, and then his old ease 
forsakes him. With all the faults of the Belton Estate, we 
noticed in it an increase of dramatic power, and Mr. Trollope 
does not wish to abandon what he has added to his territory. 
But here he is hard where he ought to be bold. Both Sir Hugh’s 
interview with Harry and that of Archie Clavering with ‘the 
Russian Spy ” are marred by discordant touches. And Mr. 
Trollope’s reflections are too much after the event to be duly 
impressive. We hardly know what to say of the curious story 
called ‘‘ Granny Leatham’s Revenge,” which is almost a confes- 
sion of belief in witchcraft and judgments. The subject is the 
cattle plague ; a crippled old grandam hobbling out at night to 
drive a diseased cow on the land of a farmer to whom she wished 
a mischief, and the plague recoiling on the cattle of her own 
widowed daughter. Papers such as those on “ Breech-Loaders” 
and the ‘‘ Education of the Working Classes,” by a Working 
Man, are necessary corollaries to the war and the Reform move- 
ment; while Mr. Swinburne’s poem on ‘‘ Cleopatra” will be looked 
for eagerly by those who wished to buy his book when they heard 
it was withdrawn. It will disappoint them, which is the great 
thing in its favour. ‘The article on ‘‘ Breech-Loaders” compares 
the Prussian gun with those produced in England, and joins in 
the general censure of the former, while it gives a full description 
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of it and explanatory illustrations. Here is a handy account of 
the needle gun for future reference :— 

“We would say a few words respecting the Prussian breech-loading 
arm, of which all Europe has lately heard so much, and to which we 
have made frequent reference. The barrel is closed by a sliding 
plunger or bolt, which can be pushed forward against the barrel, or 
withdrawn for the admission of the cartridge. In the former position 
it is secured by turning it, with the assistance of a small knob or lever, 
a quarter circle to the right, on the principle of a common door bolt. 
The plunger is hollow, its front end forming, when the arm is shut, a 
sort of cap to the back end of the barrel—the two being coned to 
correspond one with the other. The long steel needle from which the 
gun derives its name, and by which the explosion of the charge is 
effected, works in the hollow bolt, being driven forward by means of a 
spiral spring. The spring and needle are set, and the needle, so to 
speak, cocked by means of a trigger. Tho action of the triggor like- 
wise releases the needle, which is shot forward into a patch of 
detonating composition in the centre of the cartridge. The ammunition 
consists of an egg-shaped bullet, its case imbedded in a papier maché 
sabot. In the hinder part of the sabot is the fulminate; and behind 
this again, jp a thin paper case which is choked over the apex of the 
bullet, is the powder. The needle gun and its ammunition have been 
familiar to us for years, and the minutest details of its construction and 
of that of the cartridge, including the pretended secret respecting the 
nature and preparation of the detonating composition, are well known 
to us, and an estimate of the value of the system has long been formed.” 

The best paper in the Argosy in the sense of giving most amuse- 
ment to the reviewer is Mr. Alexander Swith’s account of Mr. 
Sydney Dobell. About Mr. Dobell himself we learn that his 
mental constitution is high, solitary, disdainful. His genius is of 
an ascetic and fakir kind. He stands apart from his fellows, and 
wraps himself up in the mantle of his own thoughts. Indeed he 
seems to his friend to be too persistently dignified. He thinks a 
poem should go forth as the proclamation of a king; adverse 
critics he regards as rebels against lawful authority, and would 
probably have them executed forthwith. ‘These are more interest- 
ing facts than that Mr. Alexander Smith finds as noble passages in 
the ‘Roman ” asin “ Hellas;” as intricate searching of dark bosoms 
and moods in Balder asin the Cenci ; lyries in ‘ England in Time of 
War” which will mate with the ‘‘ Sensitive Plant” and the ‘ Sky- 
lark.” Two of the grandest things in Mr. Dobell are that as other 
men under the influence of strong emotion look like all their progeni- 
tors combined, so Mr. Dobell in his finer passages looks like himself ; 
and that on the approach of the ordinary and common-place Mr. 
Dobell retires into the unpiereed depths of his nature, where no one 
can follow him. Mr. Alexander Smith finely compares Mr. Dobell 
performing this evolution to the Red Indian, but we are strongly 
reminded of the bounding brother’s taking a lighted torch and 
jumping down his own throat. No doubt when Mr. Dobell next 
takes his torch and plunges into the unpierced depths of his nature 
he will carry this panegyric with him, and digest it somewhere in 
those: recesses. And we hope he will not blush inwardly to find 
it seriously stated that for intellectual force, poetic insight, and 
vitality he may claim to be ranked pari passu with Tennyson and 
Browning. Perhaps all three characteristics—the force to take the 
plunge, the insight given by the plunge, and the vitality shown in 
recovering from the plunge—are even more significant of Mr. 
Dobell than of either of the other poets. 

Temple Bar, in addition to two novels, which of course are 
meant to be the feature of the month, has an account of the 
Fenian invasion of Canada, by a writer who saw the comic side of 
the thing from the first, and was never converted to seriousness. 
How the invasion began by a lieutenant and six men being sent 
across the boundary to observe the country and come back mounted, 
with one best horse for the colonel, and how it ended with the 
carrying away of things which did not accompany the Fenians into 
Canada, though accompanying them out of it, we leave our readers 
to learn from the magazine. 

It is appropriate that the skirmishing should end with the 
Fenians, for here are the heavy troops coming up in the shape of 
Fraser. Not that Fraser is heavy this month, for it is a good 
number, but we need not say that it is more solid fare than its 
shilling contemporaries. The first article, on ‘‘ Recent Movements 
in the Church of England,” is devoted: to ritualism, which it 
analyzes fully and freely, but with a too unvarying gravity. Is 
there not a chance that ritualism may be a monomania of people 
who are sound and zealous on other points, but who, like the man 
who corresponded with a princess in cherry-juice, lose their heads 
as soon as green silk is waved before them? ‘The writer in Fraser 
feels the indignation of a sensible, practical man when he is asked 
to receive some story on the evidence of a madman. But is 
not his indignation rather out of place? Would it not be 
better if he laughed a little more heartily? He must have 
great command of his muscles not to laugh at the exorcisms 

practised at the Holy Communion under the sanction of the 

















Directorium Anglicanum. We cannot see the drift of such papers: 
as ‘‘ the Exposition of Arcachon,” and ‘‘ the Poet of Middle-aged 
men ”—meaning Horace. Nor do we weleome with very 
much enthusiasm the return of “A. K. H. B.” to his first 
home. But we must say a word on Mr. Chadwick's contri- 
bution to the question of the sick poor, coming as it does from 
the sole surviving member of the Commission of 1834. We 
might give more than a word to Mr. Cartwright’s paper on the 
reconstruction of Germany, with its admirable sketches of poli- 
tical characters—Baron Beust especially—and its careful separa- 
tion of what is accidental, temporary, local, from what is essential 
and listing. But we must confine ourselves to quoting a few anec- 
dotes from a gossiping paper on Washington, which is full of them. 
A curious remark of Jefferson Davis is the first on which we stum- 
ble. It was proposed to have the walls of the capitol decorated 
with an allegorical representation of the different sections of the 
Union. In one sketch New England was represented by symbols 
of education and manufactures ; the West by prairies, ploughs, and 
steamers; the South by an Arcadian scene with a negro in the 
midst sleeping on a bale of cotton. Mr. Davis, who was one of 
the commission, made a single comment on the picture, ** What 
becomes of the South when that negro wakes up?” We turn over 
a few pages, and light on an Indian who came to Washington about. 
some treaty, was tricked out in a civilized dress and sent back to 
his tribe with a whisky bottle in each pocket. ‘The tribe ‘* watched 
his new style of behaviour with silent wonder for a day or two, 
and then quietly killed him.” From the Indian's whisky bottle 
we go on to Daniel Webster under the influence of more refined 
potations. At a public dinner where Webster was to speak, he 
had to be prompted by a friend, and on his making a pause, the 
friend behind insinuated ‘ national debt.” Webster at once fired 
up, “ And, gentlemen, there’s the national debt—it should be paid 5. 
‘yes, gentlemen, it should be paid, and d——d if it shan’t be—. 
I'll pay it myself! How much is it?” And as he made this. 
query with drunken seriousness of a gentleman near him, taking 
out his pocket-book, which was always notoriously. empty, the 
absurdity was too much for the audience, Another of his speeches. 
is reported in full, and as it is very brief we will do it the like 
compliment :—‘* Men of Rochester, I am glad to see you; and I 
am glad to see your noble city. Genttemen, I saw your falls, 
which I am told are one hundred and fifty feet high. That is a 
very interesting fact. Gentlemen, Rome had her Ceasar, her 
Scipio, her Brutus, but Rome in her proudest days had never a 
waterfall a hundred and fifty feet high! Gentlemen, Greece had. 
her Pericles, her Demosthenes, and her Soerates, but Greece in 
her palmiest days NEVER had a waterfall a hundred and fifty feet 
high! Men of Rochester, go on. No people ever lost their 
liberties who had a waterfall one hundred and fifty feet high !” 

Blackwood has come up like Blucher at Waterloo, not in time 
for the battle, but to take part in pursuing the enemy. Our only 
consolation is that we could construct the contents from our 
internal consciousness after seeing the headings of the articles.. 
And this is doubly true on the present occasion, as the flying 
enemy is the late Government. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 

The Dole of Malaga. An Episode of History Dramatized. By Digby 
P. Starkey. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.)}—The siege of Malaga by 
Ferdinand and Isabella does not sound very promising for dramatic 
treatment. We know pretty well beforehand what we shall get. We 
shall have a wily Ferdinand, a pitiful but superstitious Isabella, 
chivalrous Moors who are better than their creed, and unscrupulous 
inquisitors who dishonour theirs. Most likely an oppressed Jew will 
occupy a prominent position in the plot, and his daughter is just the 
person for the heroine. Well, we do find all this in the present volume,, 
but alas! we do not get any novelty of thought, originality in the con- 
ception of character, or exceptional force of expression. Nor is the 
deficiency in these important particulars atoned for by any striking 
combinations or situations. What, then, is left in the work? Simply 
the legitimate number of acts and scones, historical lay figures, and 
utterances of excellent sentiments in language that cannot be called harsh 
or inelegant. To those for whom this is sufficient the Dole of Malaga 
will approve itself as harmless reading. 

Your Duty and Mine. By James Erasmus Philipps, Vicar of War- 
minster. (Rivingtons.)—An exposition, chiefly for parochial use, of the 
relative duties of wives and husbands, children and parents, servants 
and masters. This little book is full of excellent advice constructed 
upon the scaffolding of Scripture texts, and expressed in vigorous and 
judicious diction, well calculated to impress all classes of a pastor's flock, 
and to enforce. and apply the teaching of the Sunday’s ritual. and 
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NOTICE.—Contributors are requested to keep a 
copy of their Articles sent to this Journal, as 
the Editors cannot undertake to return rejected 
MS. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Longman and Co.—The Monastery and Cathedral of 
Worcester, by John Noake; Year-Books of the Reign 
of King Edward the First, by Alfred J. Horwood. 

A. Strahan—Wealth and Welfare, by J eremiah 
Gotthelf, 2 vols.; Dr. Austin’s Guests, by William 
Gilbert, 2 vols. 

Hatchard and Co.—Reading without Tears; Line 
upon Line, by the Author of Peep of Day. 

Lockwood and Co.—German Reading, by Mrs. F. 
Lebahn ; First Step in German, by Mrs. F. Lebahn. 

W. H. Allen and Co.—History of the British Empire 
in India, by L. J. Trotter, Vol. II. 

Smith, Elder, and Co.—Rem iniscences of a Bengal 
Civilian, by William Edwards, 

Robert Hardwicke—Birmingham and the Midland 
Hardware District, by Samuel Timmins. 

J. Parker and Co,—Concise Glossary of Architecture, 
by John H. Parker. 

Macmillan and Co.—Und ulatory Theory of Optics, by 
George B. Airy. 

Trubner and Co.—Comprehensive French Book, by 
J. Delpech 

Jackson, Walford, and Co.—Richard’s Letters. 


READING CASES, 


FOR 


THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s each ; 


CASES for BINDING 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller, or News- 
agent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington street, Strand. 


C ROQUET PRIZE BOUQUET. 
Registered and made only by F. H. BREIDEN- 
BACH, Perfumer to the Queen. Sold everywhere, at 
10s, 20s, and 40s per box of eight, one to each colour, 
as used in the game. 
1578 New Bond street. 











LARET of the excellent vintage of 1864, 

at 12s per dozen, £5 10s per half-hhd., or £10 per 

hhd,, duty paid. This wine is pure, pleasant, free from 

Siaagrecento acidity, and of sufficient body to improve 

by keeping. Hhds. and half-hhds. delivered free of 

Carriage to any railway station. Sample bottles for- 

warded where required, or the wine may be seen at the 

eellars.—H. B. FEARON and SON, 94 Holborn hill, 

and 145 New Bond street, London; and Dewsbury, 
Yorkshire. 


LARET on DRAUGHT, of the excellent 

vintage of 1864, at 5s per gallon, in four-gallon 

and six-gallon casks, each complete with tap and vent- 

peg. The wine should be kept in a cool place, and the 

consumption be moderately quick.—H. B. FEARON 

and SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street; 
and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 








DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and yery wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the principal 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windmill 
street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and pink label ; 
cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


E AU-DE-VIE.—This Pure PALE 
BRANDY, 18s. per gallon, is very superior to 
recent importations of Cognac, recommended by the 
Medical Profession, and extensively used in Hospitals. 
In — 88s per doz., or in a case 39s, railway carriage 
paid. 

HENRY BRETT and CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, 
Holborn, E.C., and 30 Regent street, S.W. Estab- 
lished 1829. 


EPSINE. —MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON’S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 

perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular 
remedyfor weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, Loudon, W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 38, 5s, and 10s each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 2s 6dand 43 6d each. Pepsine Globules in 
bottles, at 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d each. 


INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for acidity of the stomach, headache, heartburn, 
gout, and indigestion, and as a mild aperient it is 
especially adapted for ladies and children. 

Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, &c.» 
172 New Bond street, London; and sold throughout 
tae world by all respectable Chemists. 

CAUTION.—See that ‘‘ Dinneford and Co.”’ is on 
each bottle and red label over the cork. 


IND in the STOMACH, or FLATU- 














LENCE, for which carbonate of soda is so ofteu | 


taken, is caused by imperfect digestion. A radical cure 
may be effected by the occasional use of PARK'S LIFE 
PILLS, May be had of any Chemist. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLJU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CaNpDELABRA, MoperaTOR Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Sraruetres, in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 





SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and [ustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glas:, English and Foreign, suitable for 
resents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cut 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
street. —Established 1807. 


ICOLL’S GUINEA WATERPROOF 
TWEED, and their TWO-GUINEA MELTON 
CLOTH OVERCOATS are patronized by trave'lers all 
over the world. LADIES’ WATERPROOF TWEED 
CLOAKS, One Guinea. 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120, Regent street, W. ; 
22 Cornhill, E.C.; 10 Mosley street, Manchester ; and 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 








if EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED- 

ROOM FURNITURE.—An Illustrated Catalogue 
with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM FURNI- 
TURE, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER 
and SONS, Upholsterers, 31, 32, and 28 Berners street, 
nom, W., and 34 aud 35 Charles street, Oxford street, 





ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 
HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard and Sons 
have so high a reputation, additional space has been 
devoted to them in their warehouses, 26 and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both material and workmanship 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 





( VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 

Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
(y US zr rs*® STARC H. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 





Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be consulted in 
London, at his residence, 9 Grosvenor sireet, Grosvenor 
square. 

ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Important improvement, and 
great reduction in prices. 


\ R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
4 SURGEON-DENTIST, 9 Grosvenor street, Gros- 
venor square. Sole inventor and exclusive patentee of 
Artificial Teeth on a soft, elastic, chemically prepared 
india-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenings 
are required; they are more natural, durable, and com- 
fortable than any yet introluced, and are about the 
specitic gravity of cork, thus combining lightness and 
durability beyond any yet produced. ‘They are self- 
adhesive, render support to the adjuining teeth, are 
fitted on a perfectly painless priuciple, and supplied at 
charges within the reach of all. 


Clergymen, Leeturers, aud Public Speakers will fiud 


| this system particularly adapted to their wants; it com- 


bines complete euuuciatiou and perfect mastication. 
Consultation free. 
Observe.—No connection with any one of thesame name. 





puse PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
&e., aud Table Delicacies of the highest quality. 
See “ Lancet " and Dr. Hassall’s Report. 
May be obtained from ali Grocers and Oilmen, and 
Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, London. 





‘THE INVIGORATIVE NERVINE 

KSSENCE.—Tue most scientifically prepared and 
most powerful nutritive cordial ever introduved ; restores 
to their normal condition all the secretions, on the 
integrity of which perfect healih depends. [t isa specific 
for debility of all kiads, aud trom its containing, among 
other ingredients, pepSine and phosphate of soda, will 





| 


prove highly beueticial to the nervous and dyspeptic. 
Price 8s. per bottle, or four quantities in one for 22s. 
Sule agents, Messrs. Baumgarten and Co, 520 Oxford 
street, W.C., and 8 Cullum etreet, Fenchurch street, 


| E.C., Loudon, 





ENSON, J. W., by Special Appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 





| cai WATCHES. Prize Medal, 1865. 





_— WATCHES, sent safe by post. 





ENSON'’S CLOCKS, manufactured by Steam 
Power. 





ENSON'S SILVER and ELECTRO- PLATE, 
Prize Medal, 1862. 





B ENSON’'S GOLD JEWELLERY, Novel and Artistic, 





—— ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 2d. 





ENSON, Old Bond street and Westbourne 
grove, 





ENSON’S STEAM FACTORY and 
CITY SHOW ROOMS, 58 and 60 Ludgate hill. 





” | ECONNOITERER” GLASS, 
10s 10d. sent free.—* This ‘ Tourists’ Favour: 
Tg ' distinctly shows small windows 10 miles off, land- 
scape at 30 miles, Jupiter's Moons,” &c.—Marquis of Care 
marthen. ‘The Reconnoiterer" is very good."—Earl 
of Breadalbane. “I find it all you say; wonderfully 
powerful for so very small a glass.”—Ear! of Caithness, 
‘It is a beautiful glass."—Lord Gifford. ‘* Most use- 
ful."—Lord Garvagh. ‘ Remarkably good.”—Sir Digby 
Cayley. ‘It gives me complete satisfaction, and is 
wonderfully good."—Sir W. H. Feilden. ‘ For its size 
I do not think it can be surpassed.—Major Starkey, of 
Wrenbury. ‘ Quite equal to that for which I gave £5 5s." 
—F. H. Fawkes, of Farnley, Esq. ‘{ never before met 
an article that so completely answered its makers’ recom- 
mendatiou.”—Field. “ We have found it fully equal to 
others which had cost more than four times its price."— 
Notes and Queries. “* What Tourist will now start with: 
out such au indispensable companion ?—Tke celebrated 
‘*Hythe” Glass, showing bullet-marks at 1,200 yards 
and men at 34 miles, 31s 6d. The above, bearing the 
registered trade marks “ Reconnoiterer” and ‘* Hythe,” 
only to be had direct from and by written application 
to SaLom and Co., 98 Princes street, Kdinburgh, and 
137 Regent street, London, W. No Agents anywhere, 





ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT. 
ONE PENNY per Square Foot. 
‘beer and CO., Manufacturers, 
63 New Ear! street, 
34 Bread street, } London, B.C. 
59 GzorGce Squake, GLAsGow. 
2 GorEe Piazzas, LIVERPOOL. 





IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


——_o— 


GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 


The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
Orders of £1 sent free on receipt of remittance. 

109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager. 


IELDS’ PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES. From 1s. per lb. upwards, in all sizes. 
FIELDS’ MARBLE SPERM 
CANDLES. 1s per lb. To be had of all dealers iu Town 
and Country. 


ELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
PLEXLONS, with a delightful and lastiag fra- 
grauce, by using the celebrated UNITED SERVICE 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by 
J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


MI R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
a DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPLION of ARTIIKLCIAL 
LEETLH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures, 
Chey so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never Chauge colour or decay, aud will be found 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any paiuful opera- 
tion, aud will support aud preserve teeti that ure loose, 
and is guaranteed to resture articulation and masticas 
tion. Decayed teeth stopped aud rendered sound and 
useful in mastication. 
52 Fleet street—At homs from 10 till 5. 














OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Broken 
Health.—It is lamentable to look aroun! and see 
so many lingering under disease, througu iguoraaca, 
carelessness, or fulse delicacy. No hing can be more 
reasonable, nothing more easy, uuder such circum. 
Stances, than to give a fair trial ty this priuce of 
purifying medicines aud best of stomach tonics. The 
bluod's strength can only be maintained by the pos- 
session of a fair appetite aud guod digestiva, and the 
purity of that fluid is the direct measure of ¢ wrporeal 
and Mental vigour. Holloway’s eifect both thess ends 
without subjecting the puatieut to amy hardships or 
harassing restrictions, These alterative Pills are emi- 
nently serviceable during the sumuer seasun, aud in 
hot climates aud malarious districts where fevers 
abouud, 
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OYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 





The Annual Meeting was held on Friday, the 10th inst., 
Charles Turner, Esq., M.P., in the chair. 

The following is an epitome of the Report :— 

«FIRE BRANCH. 

“The progress of the Company, as respects the 
amounts of business effected, has been satisfactory, the 
returns of duty published by Parliament, on the motion 
ofthe Chairman of this Company, exhibiting by far the 
largest measure of increase which the Company has 
ever experienced. 

“The total net amount of Fire premium for the year, 
after deducting guarantees. is £414,433 13s. 

“LIFE BRANCH. 

“Turning now to the Life Branch, it remains to be 
reported that the progress has been marked by un- 
checked success. This will be made clear by one or 
two Statistical expositions. 

« Taking the four previous quinquennial periods, it is 
found that the first, from 1845 to 1849 inclusive, com- 
menced with a sum assured for— 





Year 1845 of..... +e.» £23,349..and ended the period 
with @ total sum assured 
of £272,796. 

The Second, 1850-54 

Do. 1850 .. 95,650.. do. do. 733,403 

The Third, 1855-60 

Do. 1855 .. 206,514... do. do 1,655,678 
The Fourth, 1860-64 
Do. 1860 .. 449,242... do. do. 3,439,215 


And now the First year of the fifth like period, viz., 1865, 
the Company has granted assurances for £835,663, nearly 
twice the amount at the commencement of the last 
quinqueunial period. 

* Tf, therefore, the result of the total five years, ending 
in the year 1869, were to have a corresponding increase 
with the previous periods of five years each, the amount 
of business that would be effected in the quinquennial 
period now running would be more than has ever been 
on record in any insurance establishment in this 
country. 

“The Directors have likewise to report that the Life 
funds have increased by the sum of £193,146, the accu- 
mulated funds of this department now amounting to 
£740,458. As an addition of, at least, £100,000 per 
annum to these accumulations during the next ten years 
may now be fairly anticipated, it is within reasonable 
expectation that during this period the Life funds will 
approach nearly to £2,(100,000 sterling. 

“The Directors propose to the Proprietors that a 
dividend be declared of 3s. per Share, aud a bonus of 
4s. per Share, together 7s. per Share, free of income- 
tax. 


“Jt is a matter of satisfaction to state that after with- 
drawing the amount of this dividend and bonus from 
the protit and loss account, a credit balance will still 
remain to that account of no less than £62,076 9s. in 
addition to the reserve fund, which, by the augmenta- 
tion of the year, now reaches the sum of £116,913 2s. 10d.” 

This Report wa unanimously adopted. 


PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 


‘Ty IFE ASSURANCE.—The ACCUMU- 
LATED and INVESTED FUNDS of the 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY and its 
ANNUAL REVENUE now amount to— 
Accumulated Fund .......+++.. £3,650,000 
Annual Revenue ..... £660,000 
The PROFITS of the Company have been divided 
on seven occasions since 1835, when the Company was 
established, and on each occasion large and important 
benefits have been given to the assured. 
A NEW PROSPECTUS, just issued, contains very 
full information as to the Company's principles and 
practice, and will be forwarded by post on application 





NOISELESS FAMILY 


will do all kinds of Domestic Work; cannot 


Printed Directions with every Machine. 


Instructions gratis. 
Illustrated price-lists gratis and post-free. 


CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


WILLCOX AND GIBBS’ 


SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 


Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery ; 
be put out of order, and is learned in an hour; in 
short, it is the CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


All Machines warranted. 
Inspection invited. Price from £8. 








SEWING MACHINES. 
PURCHASERS SHOULD SEE 
FOR FAMILY USE IT IS UNEQUALLED. 


In addition to Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Gathering, and Sewing 

on a Ruffle at the same time, it makes Four Different Stitches, has Patent Reversible Feed motion, 

fastens off its seams without stopping machine, and has other recent improvements, for which 

the highest premium (Gold Medal) was awarded by the Committee on Sewing Machines at the 
Exhibition of the American Institute, held at New York, 1865. 


Copy of Committee's Report, and Prospectus, with Sample of Work, post free. Agents Wanted | 
Address—FLORENCE SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 97 Cheapside, London, E.C. 


“THE FLORENCE.” 











JHE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLORE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Ofiices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry ; 7 
Cornhill; and Charing cross, London, 


Invested Funds ......00..seeeseeees eo seee £3,177,616 
Fire Premiums received in 1365.......... oe 739,332 
Life Premiums received in 1865 ...+.+...+++ 250,103 


The last year's Fire duty paid by this office amounted 
to £102,235 9s. 11d., exceeding by upwards of £34,000 the 
amount paid by any other couutry office. 

The duty is now reluced to 1s. 6d. per cent. oa every 
description of property. 

In the Life Department policies are issued with 
liberal conditions and guaranteed bonuses. 

Claims are payable in 30 days after admission. 

Whole-world leave to travel granted on reasonable 


terms. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, Lond on. 
Gourn AUSTRALIAN BANKING 





COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Business conducted with South Australia, Western 
Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and New Zealand, 
upon current terms with the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 





Just published, 2d; sent by the Author for 3 stamps. 
8 or and BEAUTY; being a 


Pamphlet descriptive of articles and means used 
for improving the appearance. By ALEX. ROSS, 248 
High Holborn, London. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 

in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 

speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 3s 6d, 

53 6d, and 10a 61.; sent by post for 54, 84, and 1i4 

stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London, aud 
all Chemists. 








AGENCIES in every town of importance throughout 
the kingdom. 
AGENCIES in INDIA and the COLONIES, where 
premiums can be received and claims settled. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, 
Genera! Secretary for yy 82 King William street, 
E.C. 


SAMUEL R. FERGUSSON, 
Resident Secretary, West-End Office, 3 Pall Mall East, 
8.W. 


Eprnpurou.— 3 George street (Head Office). 


EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 

Directors. 
Chairman—Lawford Acland, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham ; Duncan James Kay, Esq. 

Burn. Stephen P, Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. | P. F. Robertson, Esq., M. P. 
George Ireland, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 

Manager—C. J, Braine, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES 
on the following terms, viz., for One Year, at 5 per cent. ; 
tor Three Years, at 54 percent. ; for Five Years, and up- 
wards, at 6 per cent. per annum. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office 
of the Company, No. 7 Kast India Avenue, Leadenhall 
street, Loudon, #.C. 

By order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


6 es DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited). 
Temporary Office—33 ae lane, Lombard street, 








Capital, £2,000,000. 
Approved Bankers’ and Mercantile Bills discounted 
and advances made upon negotiable securities. 
Money, in sums of £10 and upwards, received on 
deposit, at call, and short notice, at the current market 
rates, and for louger periods upon special terms, as 


agreed upon. 
By order of the Board, 
February 26, 1866. FRED. G. BONE, Secretary. 





ONDERFUL DISCOVERY.—Corns 

cured in one day, by using ALEX. ROSS'S 

CHIROPO. This preparation gradually dissolves the 

Corn in a few hours, removing the very root. Price 43 ; 

sent by post for 6) stamps. 243 High Holborn, London, 
and all Chemists. 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies or Gentlemen’s Hair immediately 
it is applied. Sold at 33 64, 53 61, aud lis 6d; sent free 
for 54, 84, and 144 stamps. Had of all Chemists. 


G REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 
a perfect colour imvneliately it is used. It is perma- 
nent, and perfectly naturalin efect. Price 33 6d, 53 6d, 
and 10s 6d; sent by post for 54, 84, and 144 stamps; 
and all Chemists. 


AIR DESTROYER. — 248 High 

Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSs’s DEPILA- 

TORY removes superfluous hair from the face, neck, 

and arms, without effect to the skin. Price 33 6d, 5s 6d, 

and 10s 6d; sent for 54, 84, aud 144 stamps. Had of 
all Chemists. 


IMPLE REMOVER.—AII Diseases of 
the Skin are improved by one dose of ALEX 
ROSS'S VEGETABLE SKIN PILL. They remove 
redness, sallowness, &c. 23 9d and 7s 6d; or post for 40 
and 100 stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 218 High Holbora, 
London, and all Chemists. 


LEX. ROSS'S ENAMEL (as used by 

Madame VESIRIS). All Imperfections of the 

Skin are hidden by its use, and a transcendent beauty 

produced to the face. Price 10s 6d, sent for stamps. 
248 High Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 




















6 lee ~ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
for the PROMOTION of SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
The TENTH ANNUAL MEETING will be held in 

MANCHESTER, from the 3rd to the l0th of Octobe 

next. 

x Eventient —The Right Hon. Earl of Saarresavay 


‘President of the CouncilL—The Right Hon. Lord 
Brovenam, 

Prestpen 's or DerARTMENTs. 
The Hon, Groroce Denman, Q.C., M.P, 
The Right Hon. H. Austin Bruce, M.P. 
Win.iaM Farr, Esq, M.D., F.RS. 
Sir James Kay Saurrceworrn, Bart. 

PAPERS must be sent to “The Secretary,” 1 Alam 
street, Adelphi, W.C., before the 20th of September. 

TICKETS.—Members’ tickets, admitting to the 
Annual Meeting, and entitling them to a copy of the 
“ Transactions,’ one Guinea. Associates’ tickets, only 
admitting to the Annual Meeting, 10s. Transferable 
ticke’s for ladies only, 15s. 

Societies and other public bodies may become corpo- 
rate b on pay of two Guineas, which will 
eutile them to be represented by three delegates, 
to receive a copy of the “ Transactions,” 

On all the chief railways return tickets to Manchester 
for the Congress will be issued at a single fare, on pro- 
duction of a printed voucher, which may be had on 
application. 

F or further information apply to the General Office, 
1 Adam street, Adelphi, London, W.C.; or the Local 
Office, 2 Essex Chambers, Kssex street, Manchester. 


REGHORN COLLEGE, EDIN- 
BURGH. (Established in 1357 as the Grange 
House School.) 
Principal—Jonn Datoetsa, Esq. 
Vice-Principal—W. Scorr Data.ersa, M.A, (Edin.) 
The TENTH SESSION begins on TUESDAY, the 
2nd of OCTOBER. The Preliminary E ination, for 
Classification, will take place on WEDNESDAY, the 
3rd. Prospectuses of the Course of Study on applica- 
tion. 

Dreghorn College, Edinburgh, July, 1366. 


TAR and GARTER HOTEL, 
Richmond Hill, Surrey. 

The Spacious New Coffee-room, commanding the 
finest view which Richmond Hill affords, is now com- 
pleted and open to the public. The New Family Hotel, 
adjoining the Tavern, was opened on the 26th February 
last. DAVID LAWRENCE, General Manager. 

















GHIP, GREENWICH, September 1, 
1866. 


THOMAS QUARTERMAINE begs to inform the 
Public that WHITEBAIT is still in excellent season, 
and that he intends serving it until the end of the 
month. 

Trains from Charing Cross and Cannon Street every 
20 minut St boats from all the Piers to the 





House. 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
nvisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perarns. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Peaains’ 
names are On wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS’” SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL ; 
Messrs. BaRcuay and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 





HA COLOUR WASH.—By washing 
: the head with this beautifully perfumed Wash, 
in seven or teu days the hair assumes its original colour, 
aud remains so by an occasional using. 10s 6d, sent for 
stamps. ALEX, ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London, 
and al! Chemists. 








“" HE" SAUCE. (Dr. SOUTHWOOD 

SMITH'S DIGESTIVE.) Delicious with every 
known Dish. Wholesale and Export by A. 8. Stocker, 69 
Lamb's Conduit street; Barclay and Sons, Bauy and 
Co., London; and George Ed ds, Crown Chambers, 
Liverpvol. Retailed everywhere. Ask for “ fue" Sauce. 
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THE FOURTH THOUSAND OF 
Sir Samuel White Baker's Great Nile 
Book 


THE ALBERT N’YANZA, 
GREAT BASIN OF THE NILE, 


AND 


Explorations of the Nile Sources. 


By Sir SAMUEL WHITE BAKER, M.A., F.2.G.S., 
Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 
With Maps, numerous Illustrations, Engraved on Wood 
by J. Cooper from Sketches by Sir Samne! Baker, and a 
Chromolithograph Frontispiece of the Great Lake from 
which the Nile flows, and Portraits of Sir Samuel and 
Lady Baker, beautifully engraved on steel by Jeens 

after Photographs, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 28s. 

“It would be difficult to overrate the importance and 
the great and varied interest of this work."—TZ mes. 

Macmriiian and Co., London. 





Immediately will be published, 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER, 
‘TRANSLATED into ENGLISH ACCENTUATED 
HEXAMETERS. 

By Sir Joun F. W. Herscnert, Bart., K.H., M.A., 
F.RB.S., &e, 

Extra demy Svo, Leautifully printed on toned paper, with 
Vignette, after the antique, by JezNs. 
Macmi.ian and Co,, London. 





This day is published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s 6d. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON 


TRILINEAR CO-ORDINATES. 
The METHOD of RECIPROCAL POLARS and the 
THEORY of PROJECTIONS. 

By the Rev. N. M. Ferrers, M.A., 

Second Edition, 

Macmiiiayn and Co., London. 





This day is published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s 64. 


ONTHE UNDULATORY THEORY 
OF OPTICS. 


Designed for the Use of Students in the University, 
By Georce Bippewt Arry, M.A., Astronomer Royal, 
A New Edition. 

MAcMILian and Co., London. 





This day is published, 18mo, cloth. 
A SHILLING BOOK of 


OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY 


FOR 
NATIONAL and ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
By the Rev. G. F. Maczzar, M.A., 
With Map. 
Macmitrian and Co., London. 


WEALE’S SERIES. 
Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 

A complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent on 
applieation to 
Virtve Broraers and Co,, 1 Amen corner, London. 








Crown 8vo, cloth, 43 6d. 


pancc TETES: a Metrical Drama 
after the Antique. By M.A. 

“ This is a fine poem, beautiful in detail, powerful as 
a whole, lesving the same sort of impression of sad 
majesty upon us as many of the finest (ireek dramas 
themselves; combining the self-restrained and subdued 
passion of the antique style, with here and there a touch 
of luxuriance of conception, aud everywhere that wider 
range of emotions and deeper love of natural beauty 
characteristic of the modern.''—Spectator. 

“Tn careful structure of plot, in classic chasteness of 
style and language, in nice and exact interweaving of 
part with part, in tinish and completeness of the whole, 
the ‘Philoctetes’ of ‘M.A.’ is worthy—and that is 
saying much—to be named in the same day with 
* Atalanta iu Calydon.’ "Saturday Review. 

London: ALFRED W. Bennett, 5 Bishopsgate street 
Within. 





In 4to, cloth, with Maps, 12s. 


h EMOIR on the CHOLERA at 

OXFORD. Part 1—History of the Epidemic. 
Part 2—Arraugements during the Epidemic. Par 3— 
The Lessons of the Epidemic. By Henry W. AcLAND, 
M.D., F.RS., Regius Professor of Medicine, Oxford, 
Honorary Pbysiciau to H.R.H, the Prince of Wales. 

James Parker and Co., Oxford, and 377 Strand, 
London; aud CuurcaiLt and Sons, New Burlington 
street. 


‘HE BRITISH PRESS: a Review of 
Polities, Journalism, and Lite: ature. 
SEPTEMBER 8th. Pric» 34. 


LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE—Latest News from ail 
arts of India—Latest Government Appointments— 
test Information regarding the Services—Noieson all 
Indian topics likely to interest. those who have resided 
in India or havetriends there. Pubvlished four times 
month, on the arrival of the Marseilles Mailfrom Ludia 
Subsoription £1 4s. per annum, payable in advance; 
Specimen copy, 6d. 
London: Wu. H. ALLEN & Co., 18 Waterloo place, 8. WV. 








hatte — MAGAZINE for 
SEPTEMBER. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
Recent Movements in te | Administration of Medical 

Church of England. Relief to the Destitute 
The Exposition of Arcachon Sick in the Metropolis. 

and its Object. By Edwin Chadwick, 
The Poet of Middle-Aged C.B. 

Men, The Reconstruction of Ger- 
Washington. many. By W. C. Cart- 
Concerning the Advan- wright. F 

tages of being a Can-| The Beaucleres, Father 

tankerous Fool, with and Son: a Novel. By 
some Thoughts on the Charles Clarke, Author 

‘Treatment of Incapacity. of “Charlie Thornhill,” 

By A. K. H. B. “Which is the Winner 2?” 
Tie Reform League and &e. Chaps). XXX.— 

the Parks: XXXIII. 


London: Lonemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 81. 


6 Nie CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
SEPTEMBER. With Lllustrations. 
ConTENTS. 
The Claverings. (With an I!lustration.) 
Chapter XXII.—The Day of the Funeral. 
XXII.—Cumberly Lane without the 
Mud. 
9 XXIV.—The Russian Spy. 
A Working Man on the Education of the Working 
Classes. 
Sienna and St. Catherine. 
Granny Leatham's Revenge. 
Cleopatra. By Algernon Swinburne. (With an Illus- 
tration.) 
Good Lo ks. 
Breech-Loaders, 
The Village on the Cliff. 
Chapter VI.—My Love in her Attire doth show 
her Wit. 

» _ VIL— A Quoi je Songe.” 

+» VIIl.—Reine. 

Suru, Exper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 
SEPTEMBER, 1866. No. DCXI. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
Sir Brook Fossbrook e—Part XVI. 
Westminster School.—Conelusion. 
English Converts to Romanism. 
Nina Balatka: The Story of a Maiden of Prague.— 
Part TII. 
The Great Woods in Winter. 
The Great Unrepresented. 
Cornelius O'Dowd.—Of whom to “Hunt the Bear ” 
with —The Bill of Costs—Our Garibaldi. 
The Legacy of the late Government. 
W. Bracxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


HE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
No. LXXXIX., for SEPTEMBER, is now ready. 
CoNTENTS. 

1—Mr. George MacDonalil’s Novels. 

2—Sir William Rowan Hamilt n. 

3—Recent Humorists: Aytoun, Peacock, Prout. 
4—The Philosophy of Aristotle 

5—The English Pulpit. 
6—Meteorology, Past and Present. 

7—George Eliot's N \vels. 
8—Keble and “ The Christian Year.” 

Edinburgh: Epmonston and Dovatas. 

London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 


UNT JUDY'S MAGAZINE for 


SEPTEMBER, contains 6 Illustrations, and 

Home with the Hooping-Cough; or, How they made 
the BestofIt. Chaps. 3,4. By the Author of ** Mary 
Powell.” 

The Cousins and their Friends. Chap. 9. By the 

Author of ** Sydney Grey,” &e. 

The Prince of Sleona. Book II. Chaps. 4, 5, 6. 

Prince Boohoo and the Gliss Case. By H. J. 

Song.—* O Moon.” By Kodinein. 

Little Azure Blue. By the Author of “ Denise,” “ Made- 
moiselle Mori,” &c. 

A Few Words about the Woodpecker, and other 
Climbers. By C. Kk. D. 

Emblem.—*“ Such is the Life of Man.” By the Editor. 

“The Burial of the Linn -t"—Song. By J. H.G. With 
Music by Alfred Scott Gaity. 

Reviews, 

September Memoranda. By the Editor. 

















MHE ART-JOURNAL for 

SEPTEMBER (price 28 6d.\—This Number con- 
tains Line Engraviugs after Phillips’ * Dying Contra- 
bandista,” by W. Ridgwiy, Turner's ‘ Wreck off 
Hastings,” by W. Miller, and Burnand’s “ Sportive 
Innocence,” by G. Stodart. Among the Literary Contri- 
butions are:—* tna and Vesuvius,” by D. T. Ansted ; 
“Van Lerius, De Groux, and Claes,” by James 
Dafforne, 3 illustrations; * Bewick,” 3 illustrations; 
“The Ghost of an Art Process,” by George Wallis, 2 
illustrations ; “ Wiliam Wordsworth,” by 8. C. Hall; 6 
illustrations; “ Gaulish, French, and German Glass,’’ 7 
illustrations ;" Britis Institution ;" “ Visits to the Para- 
dise of Artists,” by W. P. Bayley; “ Klectro-Meial- 
lurgy;” “ Dwellings for the Working Classes; ‘* Art- 
Union of Loudon;” “ William Hookham Carpenter, 
F.S,A. ;" &e., &e. 

London: Virtve and Co., 26 Ivy lane, E.C. 


Mr. PLANCHE on the BAYEUX 
a TAPESURY—SYDNEY POST OFFICK.—The 
BULLDER of this week contains two tine Views of the 
G -vue.al Pos -Ottice now in course of erection in Syduey, 
New South Wales—paper by Mr. Planché, Somerset 
Herald, on the Mayeux Tapestry—Papers on the Archi- 
tecture of the City of Loudon—Battle Abbey, Sussex, 








Worthing, and about—Lake Dwellings—Tue Commis- 
sioners of Patents, and various other subjects, with ali | 
coguate news. 41., or by post dd. 1 York street, Covent 

Garden, and all Newsmen. | 





ANSARD’S DEBATES.—tThe 

. REPORTS of the Great DEBATES on the 

** Representation of the People Bill,” the first re ding 

of the “ Distribution of Seats Bill,” and the Scotch and 

Irish Bills, aud the Financial Statement are READY 

for delivery to subscribers. ‘The Debates up t» the 

Resignation of the Ministry are nearly completed. The 

subscription to “ Hansard” is Five Guineas the ses. 
sion. 

C. Buck, Publisher of “ Hansard,” 23 Paternoster row, 








H ANSARD’S DEBATES.—The 

DEBATES on PARLIAMENTARY REFORM 
commencing with the Reform Act, 1339 2, are all con. 
tained in the Third Series of ** Hansard.” Lord Russell's 
Reform Bills of 1852, 1854, and 186); Mr. Disraeli’s 
Bll for the Distribution of Seats (Sudbury and St, 
Alban’s), and his Reform Bill of 1859, are contained in 
the Reports of the 17th and 18th Parliaments, sets of 
which Mr. Buck will supply at a reduced price. 


if ANSARD’S DEBATES are Published 
. at a fixed Sessional Subscription.—Conditions : 
1. That the Subscription is sessional. 2. That the 
subscription shall not exceed £5 5s for each session, 3, 
That the subscription is due when the publication of 
the debates of the session is complete. 4. That the 
work shall be delivered in weekly parts, or in Volumes, 
at the residence of the subscriber, or in any part of the 
United Kingdom within tho limits of the book post free 
of charge. 








I NVESTMENTS, Good, Bad, and 

Inditferent.—For a description of the whole circle 
of Companies, see Mr. LELEAN'S STOCK, SHARE, 
and FINANCE REGISTER for August. 


I ANKING and FINANCIAL COM. 

PANIES.—For a review of these, as channels of 

investment, see Mr. LELEAN'S SfOUK, SHAR, and 

FINANCE REGISTER for August. 

q INANCE, Gas, and Water COM- 

PANIES’ SHARES.—For a description of these, 

a8 investments, see Mr. LELEAN’S STOCK, SHARE, 
and FINANCE REGISTER for August. 


JAILWAY and INSURANCE COM- 

\U PANIES.—For a view of these, as channels of 
investment, see Mr. LELEAN'S STOCK, SHAR, and 
FINANCE REGISTER for August. 


ELEGRAPH, Trading, and Commer- 

cial COMPANIES. — For a review of these, ag 

channels of investment, see Mr. LELWAN’S STOOK, 
SHARE, and FINANC# REGISTER for August. 


yy ne SHARES, as an Investment. 
iV —sSee Mr. LELKEAN’S STUCK, SHARK, and 
FINANCE REGISTER for August. 


[SSSTMEN TS, from 10 per Cent. 
Upwards.—See Mr. LELEAN’S SPOuUK, SHARE, 
and FINANCE R#GISTER for August.—11 Royal 
Exchange, F.C. 























34th Edition, price 6d, and 13. 


EUROTONICS; or, the Art of 
L Strengthening the Nerves, containing Remarks 
on the Influence of the Nervous Systen upon the 
Human Kconomy, with Illustrations of a New Mode of 
Treatment for Chronic Viseases, Nervousiuess, Debility, 
Low Spirits, indigestion, &c. By VD. Navies, M.D. 
Through any Buoksellers; or free for 7 or 13 stamps, 
from the Author, 14 Allen road, stoke Newington, N, 





PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
STATLONERS and PAPERMAKELKS’ AGENYS. 
192 FLE“£T STREET, corner of Chancery lane, E.C 
The Public supplied at Wholesate Prices, aud 
Carriage paid to the country on Orders exceeding 2)3, 

CREAM or BLUE NUTE PAPER, 3s, 43,aud 5s 
per Team. 

PATENT STRAW NOTE, 2s and 2s 6d per ream. 

OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOUOLSCAP, 83 td per 
ream. 

PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 48 and 6s 6d per ream. 

LETTER-PAPER for MSS., plaiu, 4s; ruled, 43 9d. 
per ream. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 5s; ruled, 53 6d per ream. 

CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, 4s Gd, 6a ud, and 
7s 6d per 1,000, 

CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
28 6d and 3s per 1,000. 

THICK BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOP SS, 1s 
per 100. 

COPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 4) pages, 23 par doz 

An ILLUSTRATED PRICK-LIST of Inksanis, 
Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxcs, Postage Scales, 
Photographic Albums, Writing Cases, &c., post free. 

Established 18:1. 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 
Mf BTaLiic PEN-MAKER 
i TO THE QUEEN. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT 

Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial 
Public, aud ali who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for quality of 
material, easy action, aud great durability will eusure 
universal preference. 

They can be obtained Retail of every dsaler in the 
world; Wholesale, at the Works, Graha:n street, Bir- 
minugham; 91 John street, New York; and at 37 Grace- 
church street, Lundon, 
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Tew Books at Mudie’s Library. 


See MUDIF’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for SEPTEM- 
BER, postage free on application. 

Cheap Books at Mudie's Select Library. 
See MUDIE'S CLEAR ANCE LIST for 8k PrEMBER, 
postage free on application. 

MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, Limite], New Ox- 
ford street; City Oilice, 4 King street, Cheapside. 


Cloth, price 4s 6d. 
HE WILD GARLAND; or, Curiosi- 
ties of Poetry. Vol. II. EPIGRAMS. Selected, 
arranged, and classified by I. J. Rutve. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. 








Now ready, No. [IL., price 6d, 
HE SHORTHAND MAGAZINE. 
A Miscellany of Original and Select Literature. 
Lithographed in Pitman'’s Phonography. 11th Edition. 
London: F. Pitman, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. 





Just published, 1 vol., cloth, price 10s 6d. 
Fae GRANGE. A Novel. By 
J.R. S. Hartinaron. 

London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Feap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 33 6d, 
OVE: a Selection from the Best Poets. 

4 By Tomas Suorver, Editor of “A Book of Eng- 
lish Poetry,” &e. 

“ We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
that she never found so many ‘nice tuings’ in one book 
before.” —JUustrated Times. 

* As a book of poetry for presentation to young or old, 
we know of none equal to it.”"—St. James's Chronicle. 

London: F. Prrman, 20 Pa‘ernoster row, E.C. 





Now ready, extra cloth, price 33 6d. 


ppamon DUST. By Exiza Coox. 
“A rieh and varied collection."—Morniag Star. 
* A cherming volume.”—Sun, 

Londou: F, Prrwan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “The PHILO- 
SOPHY of NECESSITY.” 

Just published, iu 8vo, price 53, cloth.” 


N FORCE, its Mental and Moral Cor- 

relates; and on that which is supposed to under- 

lie all Phenomena; with Speculations on Spir taalism, 

and other Abnormal Conditions ‘of Mind. By Caar.rs 

Baay, Author of “ The Philosophy of Necessity,” “ The 
Education of the Feelings,” &c. 

London: Lonomans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row: 





“A triumph of cheapness."—Sunday Times. 
$In demy &vo, creen cloth (600 pages), price 33 6d. 
HE CURIOSITIES of LITERATURE. 
By Isaac D'Isnacur. With a Portrait and 
Memoir of the Author, 

“To the publishers all sindents owe a debt of rrati 
tude for the admirable, complete, and «legant volume 
which they have put withia their reach at so low a price 
as 3s 6d,""—Star. 

Grorce Rovttepce and Sons, the Broadway, 
Ludgate hill. 


In feap. 8vo, boards, price 2s, postage 4d. 
CRUISE UPON WHEELS: the 
vs Chronicles of some Autumn Wanderings among 
the Deserted Post Roads of France. By Cuarces 
ALLsTon Cotuins. Third Edition. 
Grorce RovTtepGe avd Soxs, 
Ludgate hill. 





the Broadway, 





STONEHENGE’S INSTRUCTIONS to YOUNG 
SPORTSMEN.—With 120 Illustrations, post 8vo, 


half bound, 496 pp., 10s 6d. 
HE SHOT-GUN and SPORTING 
This book contaius 


RIFLE. By STONE” ENGE. 
Chapters on Pigeon and Sparrow Trap Shooting, Open 
Shooting, Covert Shooting, Wild Fowl Shooting, Ritle 
Shooting, Field Spaniels and their Breaking, Retrievers, 
Rabbiting, Rabbit Dogs, Ferrets and Ferreting, Shoot- 
ing Ponies, Gener. 1 Management of Shooting Dogs, the 
Varieties of Sho'-Guns and Accessories used with them, 
the Sporting Rifle, the Gamekeeper’s Duties, Vermin 
and the Modes of Destroying them, Poachers, and the 
best Modes of Counteracting their Schemes. 

Grorce Rour._epGe and Sons, the Broadway, Lud- 
gate hill, 





Dr. LANKESTER on the PREVAILING EPIDEMI C 
In feap. 8vo (96 pages), 61, or by post seven stamps. 
YHOLERA: What it Is, and How to 

Preveut it. By Evwarp Lankesten, M.D., F.R.S, 
Grorce Rovriepce and Sons, the Broadway, 
Ludgate hill. 





ROUTLEDGE's NEW LETTER-WRITER. 
In feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, or by post 14 stamps. 
T OUTLEDGE’S COMMERCIAL 
LETYER- WiITtR. Edited by P. L. Simmonps, 
Gronce Rovriepce and Sons, the Broadway, 
Ludgate hill 





Just published, price 6d. 


[HE CHURCH of the SPIRIT of 
LIFE in CtikIsT JHSUS: One Fold and One 
Shepherd. A Discourse delivered in Renshaw Street 
Chapel, Liverpool, August 12. 1806, containing parts of @ 
Sermon prexched betore the British aud Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association, and published atthe request of their 
Commitiee, A.D. 1n60. By Jonn Hamacron Tom, 


London: WuirrieLy, Green, and Son, 1768 Strand. 


BOOKS TO TAKE TO THE SEASIDE. 


a 
° 7 Y a r . 
Second Edition of UP THE COUNTRY. By the Hon, Emily 
EDEN, Author of *“‘ The Somi-Detached House” and“ The Semi-Attached Couple.” 2 vols. 
crown 8vo., 21s. 

From the 7imes.—“ In cabinet pictures of domestic life in India Miss Eden's book is scarcely equalled. To 
those who have ever seen the couniry they will bo as full of interest aud amusement as to the old iudian, for 
of all the letters here reprinted there is not one which is not full of life and humour. They contain by far the 
most picturesque and vivid descriptions of life in India which have been laid before the public for mauy years, and 
are as fresh and vivacious as if they had only come by the last overland mail.” 


LIFE of thee MARCHESA GIULIA FALLETTI di BAROLO, 


Reformer of the Turin Prisons. By SILVIO PELLICO, Author of “Le Mie Prigioni.” 
From the Original by Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON, In 1 vol. post 8vo, 6s. 


The FAIRE GOSPELLER. Passages in the Life of Mistress 


Anne Askew. By the AUTHOR of “MARY POWELL.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


WHICH SHALL IT BE? A Novel. In8 vols. 
AFTER the STORM; or, Brother Jonathan and his Neighbours 


in 1865-66, By J. E. HILARY SKINNER, Barrister-at-Law, Author of “The Tale of 
Danish Heroism.” 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


THRICE HIS. A Novel. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
The NATURALIST in VANCOUVER'S ISLAND and 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. By JOHN KEAST LORD, F.Z.S., late Naturalist to the British 
North American Boundary Commission. 2 vols. crown 8yo, with many beautiful Illustra- 


tions, 24s. 
The BANDOLERO. A Tale. By Captain Mayne Reid. In 


1 vol. post 8vo, with Ten Illustrations, price 6s. 
Also, immediately. 


FOR EVER and EVER. A New Novel. 


Author of *‘ Love’s Conflict ” and “Too Good for Him.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


By Florence Marryat, 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 








THE ENGLISH LAKES. 
Now ready, with 2 Maps, post 8vo., 6s. 6d. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN WESTMORLAND AND CUMBERLAND. 


** The New Travelling Map given in this volume has been constructed from the recent 
Ordnance Survey, and is the most complete ever published, and will enable the pedestrian and 
others to find their way along all the routes. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








A LONDON NEWSPAPER FOR RESIDENTS IN THE COUNTRY. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
AN EVENING NEWSPAPER AND REVIEW. 


Price Twopence. 


Apart from its sale as a London Evening Newspaper, the PALL MALL GAZETTE has a 
Large Circulation in the Country. It is found peculiarly acceptable to Residents in the Pro- 
vinces who are desirous of receiving early every morning a Journal which contains the Latest 
News of the previous day, and which comprises, in addition to the ordinary contents of a Daily 
Newspaper, a large number of Original Articles of various character. 

The First Edition of the PALL MALL GAZETTE is published at 3 p.m., and a Second 
Edition is published in time for despatch to the Country by post. 

For the convenience of persons residing in the country subscriptions will be received by the 
Publisher ; and a single copy will be sent to any place out of London on receipt of three postage 


stamps. 

TERMS (INCLUSIVE OF PosTaGE). £8. a 
Ee ae Pe 
Half-Yearly ... * 119 0 
WRREEP scsessncecsonsen 318 0 





OFFICE—14 SALISBURY STREET, STRAND, W.C. 











Now ready (One year - SEPTEMBE R 
Numoer o 
YHE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


CONTENTS, 
Lady Adelaide's Oath, By the Author of * East Lyun:.”” 
Chapter XVI —Sparing Sugur and Bauer. 
XVII.—The Sh pwreck. 


On Ist September, price 2s. 
HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
No. XXXII. Edited by Georce Henry Lewss. 
CONTENTS. 
A Hungarian Election. By Arthur J. Patterson. 





Alfred Woltmann. 
The Oxford Ref rmers 
Frederic Seebohm. 
The Elements of Muscular Strength. By M. Foster, 


of 1498. Chap. VI. By 


jun. 

The Inscription at Ancyra. By W. M. W. Call. 

Was Sir William Hamilton a Berkeleian? By James 
Hutchinson Scirhog. 

Vittoria. Chaps. XAXXIIL, XXXIV. 
Meredith. 

Public Affairs. 

Critical Notiees :—“ Up the Country,” by John Dennis. 
“Southwood Smith on Epidemics,” by the Editor. 


Office, 193 Piccadilly (Cuarman and Hatt). 


By George 





Holbein at the National Portrait Exhibition. By eo 





» XVIIL—At the Sailor's Rest, 

A Week with the Fenians, 

German Tables d' love. 

Buying Experience. 

Rents and Darns. 

Archie Lovell. By the Author of “‘ Miss Forrester.” 

Chapter XXIX.—Durant’s Cvurt. 

@ XXX.—Archie Pays her Debt. 
pas XXXL—In the Secoud Column of 
the Times. 

Our War Paint. 

Quite beneath Notice. 

hasl s First Love. 

Ricdagp Baytex, New Burlington street. 
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DEIGHTON, BELL, AND CO0.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—— 

Terrestrial and Cosmical Magnetism. 
The Adams Prize Essay for 1865. By Epwarp 
Waker, M.A., one of tke Masters of Cheltenham 
College, late Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 8vo0, price 15s. 

An Elemen Course of Mathema- 
tics, designed principally for Students of the University 
of Cambridge. By Harvey Goopwiy, D.D., Dean of 
Ely. Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged. By ParI.ip 
Tuomas Marin, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 8vo, price 16s. 

Now ready, price 5s, Second Edition, revised and cor- 
rected in accordance with the recent Regulations. 

The Student's Guide to the University 
of Cambridge. 

“Partly with the view of assisting parents, guardians, 
schoolmasters, and students intending to enter their 
names at the University—partly also for the benefit of 
undergraduates themselves—a very complete, though 
concise, volume has just been issued, which leaves 
little or nothing to be desired.” —Saturday Review, 

Second Edition, revised throughout. 

Titi Lucreti Cari de Rerum Natura 
Libri Sex. With a Translation and Notes. By H. A. 
J. Monro, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Vol. I., Text, 16s; Vol., II. Translations, 6s. 

** We do not know where to look for an English edition 
of any classical author which can be at all compared 
with it for its admirable contribution of varied learning, 
philosophical power, fine scholarship, taste, and good 
sense.”—Reader. 

Translations into English and Latin. 
By C. 8S. Catverey, late Fellow of Christ's College, 
Cambridge. Small 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“These translations comprise much honest and very 
skilful work, aud may be recommended, as few others 
can, to readers who would familiarize themselves not 
merely with the matter treated by the ancient poets, but 
with the enduring beauty and interest of their styles of 
writing and thinking. The passages handled seem 
to be understood thoroughly and delicately, and the 
Tesources of the English language are brought to bear 
upon their import with surprising power.”"—Pall Mall 


Gazette. 
Third Edition, revised. 

Verses and Translations. By C. S.C. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. 

“We were surprised by thelittle book into laughter, 
and charmed by its whimsical grace or grotesque 
suggestions, now and then running into lines hardly 
surpassed in their way since the days of Thomas Hood.” 
—Examiner. 

Plautus, Aulularia. With Notes, 
Critical and Exegetic:!, and an Introduction on Plautian 
Prosody. By W1iLLtAM WAGNER, Ph.D. 8vo, 9s. 

“ The exegetical commentary is distinguished by the 
same high qualities as the introduction, and the two 
form a most valuable contribution to recent scholarship. 
It would, indeed, be difficult to exaggera:e the worth of 
such works as these.” —Reader. 

F Now ready, Fourth edition, price 6s, 

Parish Sermons. First Series. By 
H. Goopwin, D.D., Dean of Ely. Second Series, 68; 
Third Series, 7s; Fourth Series, 7s; Fifth Series, 7s. 

By the late Professor GRrOTE. 
oratio Philosophica, Rough 
Notes on Modern Intellectual Science. Part I. 8vo, 
9s. 


Kent's Commentary on International 
Law. Revised, with Notes and Cases brought down to 
the present year, Edited by J. T. Appy, LL.D., Regius 
Professor of Laws in the Wniversity of Cambridge. 
8vo, price 16s, 

Cambridge: DetcuTon, BELL, and Co. 
London: Stevens and Son, Bell yard. 





New and Cheaper Edition. 

Memoir ofthe late Bishop Mackenzie, 
By the Dean of Exy. With Maps, Illustrations, and an 
engraved Portrait, from a painting by G. Richmond, 
Small 8vo, 6s. 

“The best picture of the man, however, is in the 
hearty and affectionate pages of his biographer. The 
Dean of Ely has shown himself a master of the difficult 
art of writing a memoir. His subject stands out full 
and distinct before us, the very presentment of the man 
as he thought and felt and lived.”—John Bull. 

' Just published, uniform with the above. 

Mission Life among the Zulu Kafirs. 
Memorials of Henrietta, wife of Rev. R. Robertson. 
Compiled chiefly from Journals and Letters written to 
the late Bishop Mackenzie and his Sisters. Edited by 
Anne Macxenzfe. Price 7s 6d. 


Words of Comfort for the Wayfarer, 
the Weary, the Sick, andthe Aged. Gathered from the 
Writings of the Wise and Good, with an Introduction. 
By Joun Morris. 8yo, 12s. [ Ready. 

“Tt is the most complete book of the kind which has 
fallen into our hands, and we are sure that it will become 
a favourite volume for the table of the sick-room, and 
will be often in the hands of the aged and conva- 
lescent.”—English Churchman. 


The Architectural History of Glaston- 
bury Abbey. By the Rev. R. WiL.18, F.RS., Jack- 
sonian Professor of the University of Cambridge. With 
Illustrations. 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“Prof. Willis has produced a valuable addition to our 
stock of architectural knowledge..... «++. The work is 
Constructed and treaied in a manner which is at once so 
scientific and clear as to be readable by anybody.”— 
Atheneum. ; 

Cambridge: DretcutTon, Bett, and Co. 
London: Bg.u and Datpy, 


ALBEMARLE STREET, August, 1866. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 
—— ) 


ADDRESS on the CONFIRMATION 
of PRINCK ARTHUR. By the Archbishop of 
CanTersury. 8vo, 1s, (Published by 1 
of the Queen.) 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS, delivered 
to the YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 
By the Archbishop of Yor. 8vo, ls. 


The INSUPERABLE DIFFERENCES 
which separate the CHUCRH of ENGLAND from 
the CHURCH of ROME. By the Bishop of 
Exeter. New and Cheaper Edition, post 8vo, 63. 


INCREASE of the EPISCOPATE; a 
Letter to the Lord Bishopof Kly. By Lord ARrnuR 
Hervey, M.A. 8vo, 6d. 


RITES and RITUAL; a Plea for 
Apostolic Doctrine and Worship. By Archdeacon 
Freeman, M.A. 4th Edition, 8vo, 3s, 


MEMORIALS of the TOWER of 
LONDON. By Lieutenant-General Lord pez Ros, 
Lieutenant-Governor. With 3u Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 1°s 6d. 


The LOST TALES of MILETUS. By 


Lord Lyrron Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The ENGLISH LAKES. HAND- 
BOOK for TRAVELLERS in WESTMORLAND 
and CUMBERLAND. With 2 Maps. Post 8vo, 
68 6d. 

*,* The New Travelling Map given in this volume 
has been constructed from the recent Ordnance Survey, 
and is the most complete ever published, and will 
enable the pedestrian and others to fiud their way along 
all the routes. 


The HISTORY of INDIA. The Hindu 
and Mahometan Periods. By the Honourable 
MountTsTuarT Evpuinstone. 5th Edition. With 
a ge Additions by E, B. Coweit, M.A. Map. 
8vo, 183. 


INTERVENTION and NON-INTER- 
VENTION; or, the Foreign Policy of Great Britain 
from 1790 to 1865. By A. G. StapLetron. 8vo, 9s. 


The ILIAD of HOMER, rendered into 
English Blank Verse. By the Karl of Derby. Fifth 
Edition, revised. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 

A SMALLER BIBLE DICTIONARY 
for SCHOOLS and YOUNG PERSONS. By Wm. 
Smirn, LL.D. With Six Maps, 30 Illustrations, and 
numerous Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The MODERN VASARI; a New 
History of Painting in Italy, from the Second to the 
Sixteenth Century. By J. A. Crowe and G. B. 
CAVALCASELLE. Vol. II[. With 30 Illustrations. 
8vo, 21s. 

The TRAVELS and ADVENTURES 
of a DERVISH, across the T'urkoman Desert to 
Khiva, Bokhara, and Samarcand. By ARMINIUS 
VAmBéERY. With Illustrations, 8vo, 


The AGAMEMNON of ASCHYLUS, 
and BACHANNALS of EURIPIDES, with Pas- 
sages from the Lyric aud Later Poets of Greece. 
By Dean Mitman. Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


The THIRTY YEARS’ WAR; Lives 
of the Warriors of the 17th Century. By General 
the Hon. Sir Epwarp Cust, D.C.L. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, lés. 

The DISCOVERY of LAKESSHIRWA 
and NYASSA, duringan Expedition to the Zambezi 
in the Years 1858-¢4, By Davip LivinasTone, 
M.D. Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. 

SINAI and PALESTINE, in Connec- 
with their History. By Dean Sranitgy. New 
Edition. Maps. 8vo, 14s. 

The GENTLEMAN'S HOUSE; or, 
How to Plan English Residences, from the 
Parsonage to the Palace. By Robert Kerr. 
Second Edition. With Views and Plans. 8vo, 24s. 

SOME ACCOUNT of GOTHIC ARCHI- 
TECTURE in SPAIN. By G.E. Srreer, F.S.A. 
With 25 Plans and 100 Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 
50s. 

The HARVEST of the SEA; or the 
Natural and Economic History of British Food 
Fishes. By J.G. BertRam. With 50 Illustrations. 
8vo, 21s. 

MEMOIRS ILLUSTRATIVE of the 
ART of PAINTING ou GLASS. By CHaRLes 
Winston. fortrait and 40 Llustrations, Medium 
8yo, 21s. 

MEDIA and BABYLONIA. By Rev. 
GrorGe Rawiinson, M.A. Forming the third 
volume of “ The Ancient Mouarchies of the East.” 
lllustrations. 8vo, 16s. 

MEMORIALS of SERVICE in INDIA 
of the late Major MacpHerson, C.B., Political Agent 
at Gwalior during the Mutiny. Illustrations. 8vo, 


12s. 

LIVES of BOULTON and WATT. 
Comprising a History of the Invention of the 
Steam Engine. By Samugi. Sites. Portraits 
and 70 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 21s. 


—)—— 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 














“*Mr. Murray’s excelleut and uniform series,”’—En7. 
lish Churchman, ap 


“The cheapest educational books in existence," 


MR, MURRAY'S 
STUDENTS MANUALS 


FOR ADVANCED SCHOLARS. 
“This series of ‘Student's Manuals,” edited for the 
most part by Dr. Wm. Surrn, possess several distinctive 
features which render them singularly valuable educa- 
tional works. While there is an utter absence of 
flippancy in them, there is thought in every page, which 
cannot fail to excite thoug'it in those who study them 
aud we are glad of an opportunity of directing the ate 
tention of such teachers as are not familiar with them 

to these admirable schovl-books.”"—The Museum. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


The Student's Hume; a History 


of England, from the Karliest Times to the Revolu- 
tion of 1683. By Davin Hume, corrected and 
incorporating the researches of recent writers, and 
continued to 1858. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 73 61. 


The Student's History of France, 


From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of 
the Second Empire, 1852. By W. H. Pearsox, 
M.A. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


GREECE AND ROME. 


The Student's History of Greece. 


From the Earl est Times to the Roman Conquest. 
By Wa.Smira, LL.D. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s 6d, 


The Student’s History of Rome. 


From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the 
Fmpire. By Dean LippELL. Woodcuts, Post 8yo, 


The Student's Gibbon; an Epi- 


tome of the History of the Decliue and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. By Epwarp Giesox. Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo, 7s 61. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
The Student's Manual of Ancient 


GEOGRAPHY. By Rev. W. L. Bevan, M.A, 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


The Student's Manual of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By G. P. Marsa. 
mig y a additional Chapters and Notes. Post 
vo, 7a 6d. 


The Student's Manual of English 


LITERATURE. By T. B. Snaw, M.A. Edited, 
with Notes and [)lustratious. Post 8vo, 7a 6d. 


The Student's Specimens of Eng- 


LISH LITERATURE. Selected from the CHIEP 
WRITERS. By T. B. SHaw, M.A. Edited, with 
Additions and Notes. Post 8vo,7s 6d. 


SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 


The Student's Manual of Old 


TESTAMENT HISTORY. From the Creation to 
the Return of the Jews from Captivity. Maps and 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The Student’s Manual of New 


TESTAMENT HISTORY. With an Introduction, 
containing the connection of the Old and New 
Testament. Maps and Woodcuts. Post 8Vvo, 
7s 64, [ November. 


—) ee 
JOHN MURRAY Albemarle Street. 


THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 


—— 
LORDS and LADIES. By the Author 
of “ Margaret aud Her Bridesmaids,” &c, 3 vols. 
“* A most amusing novel; an admirable one for holiday 
time. The characters are capitally drawn. The plot is 
thoroughly origina’.”—Star. 


The WILD FLOWER of RAVENS- 
WORTH. By the Author of “John and I,” “Dr. 
Jacob,” &e. 3 vols. 

The MOTHER'S FAVOURITE. By 
8S. RusseLt. WHITNEY. 

The WIFE’SERROR. By Lady Blake. 

“ Lady Blake is a polished elegant writer.”—Post. 

RACHEL’S SECRET. By the Author 

of “ The Master of Marton.” 3 vols. (Sept. 31. 
Horst and Buackertrt, 13 Great Marlborough street. 
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‘*A painful little book to read, although the argument 
enforced is one that we should exult to believe might 
yet be acted upon througiout the land, among the rich 
and poor alike, in the palace and in the cottage. It 
is an argument penned directly in the interests of 
humanity, and also of m>rality, and common deceucy; 
and happy would it be were the suggestions of ‘Search’ 
sagaciously and systematically carried out, in the revi- 
sion of the whole scheme of the application of the science 
of obstetrics." Zhe Sun, July 31, 1866. 

L. Boorn, 307 Regent street, W. 
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